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Books for Autumn Reading 


SELECTED FROM THE LISTS 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 















By G. Bernard Shaw: 
PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. With photogravure portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE: An Interpretation of the Rin; I2mo, cloth, Si. 






#5- 

LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.< 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS.  12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION.  12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Shaw has written a most characteristic preface and has included in th an essay on prize fighting. 
The production in New York and London of Mr. Shaw’s plays has given him finally the recognition by the 
great public, which was long ago accorded him by those familiar with his b It should be stated that 
Mr. Shaw’s plays, although tremendously successful on the stage, are bette ing than acting plays, and 


















will not fail to amuse. 


By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: 
THE IDLE BORN: A Social Satire, written in collaboration with Reginald de Koven. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE LAND OF THE CASTANET: Spanish Sketches. With enty-five full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE VICE OF FOOLS: A Novel of Society Life in Washington. Illustrated by Raymond 
F. Crosby. 16mo, paper, soc; cloth, $1.50. 


By Clyde Fitch: 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE, AND SIX CONVERSATIONS 6mo, cloth, $1.00. 
THE SMART SET: Letters and Conversations. 18mo, cloth, $ 


By Robert Hichens, Author of “The Garden of Allah”: 
THE SLAVE: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
FLAMES: A London Phantasy. 12mo, paper, soc; cloth, $1.5 
THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


By Henry James: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: A Novel. This is generally acknow] 1 to be the greatest of 
Mr. James’s recent books. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Elizabeth Robins (C.E. Raimond), Author of “The Dark Lantern”: 
THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 












Any of these books will be sent postpaid on receipt 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY | 
Republic Building Chicago 
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CORRESPONDENCE} 


SII, Me —A—rTk 
“cD > Gy < Paeyy 
' — 
The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give genera] sug- 
estions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 
Subscribers to THE House BeavuTiruL. But it is necessary to 
harge a small fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house asa whole. Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 
sed. 
ore ce editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paper onty. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters. 








———————— 





A MAN'S ROOM 


1 am inclosing a plan of a room that I wish to fix 
up as a sort of living-room and library combined 
The room is well lighted by a large bow-window' 
although the south end of the room is rather dull, 
and might be better with a small window of the 
oriel style. perhaps. What do you think? 
notice the odd shape of the room, caused by the 
street running at an angle to the There is 
little woodwork; only baseboard, one door, and 
window-frame, a pine floor (unpainted) in fairly 
good condition. There is a cove joining wall and 
ceiling, and an old-fashioned fireplace and mantel 
of rather good design, and of a pure creamy marble. 
While this of mantel have been 
disearded for the wooden ones, it would almost be 
a shame to tear it out It must have cost originally 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

What would you do with the floor stain and 
wax it, or paint it, or stain and varnish it, and what 
color? What would you do with the woodwork? 
What kind and color of paper for walls and ceiling? 
Do vou favor a two-thirds treatment? Would you 
suggest curtains? 

Then in regard to the furniture is it necessary 
to have all one kind, color, and design? Do you 
favor the mission or craftsman kind for this kind 
and size of room, and must one have all or none of it? 

Would a good, large mirror be the proper thing 
over the mantel? Would an old-fashioned settle 
be a good thing to build in that sharp angle of north 
and east walls? 

For the books, do vou like the elastic cases? 
would any other kind be better? 
have the pictures all of one kind,—engravings, eich 
ings, or oils? Will vou suggest the rug? 

This is to be a man’s room, and I suppose some 
latitude might be allowed in 
pictures, ete. I fear I am drawing rather largely 
on your time G. P. 


lots. 


class seems to 


or 
Is it necessary to 


In a man’s room a certain latitude is permissible 
in regard to furniture, pictures, etc 
mixture is not too confused. If the mantel is good 
in design, it would be a mistake to tear it out. for it 
With a 
mantel so light, dark woodwork would be a mistake. 
and we would advise a 
with a darker floor. 


corresponds with the stvle of the room. 


medium shade of brown 


Furniture on lines 
would be best, although other pieces could be used, 
if designed on simple lines and of a fairly dark tone. 
Mahogany would be appropriate. 


Such a 


mission 


scheme of furnishing calls 


regard to furniture, | 


You will | 





e provided the 


for rather 


strong colors, and the walls better be of a two-toned | 


paper in any good decorative tone. 
favorite color, use it here. 


If vou have a 
Reds are usually rather 
trying to live with all the time. We do not often 
advise their use, unless there is a suite of rooms. 
We have found golden-brown paper, vellow ceiling, 
and yellow curtains a very livable combination; a 
scheme somewhat like the inclosed samples. If 
green is preferred, a green and yellow could be 
worked up instead. In selecting brown, care should 
be taken not to choose too dark a shade, as it ap- 
pears still darker at night. 

In hanging pictures, arrange water-colors, oils, 
and etchings in 


separate 
where 


the effective. 
lhe old-fashioned settle is an excellent scheme. 


xyroups, placing them 
groups, } g 


they are most 





| IFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 


STRICTLY RETAILERS. 


No AGENTS 





Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


Expeditious 
Mai! Order 





Sterling Silver Forks and 
Spoons at $1.00 per ounce 


Eight patterns to select from. 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and en- 
ables them to more readily compare values with 
articles for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 


follows 

Tea Spoons, - - 
Dessert Spoons, - - 
Soup or Table Spoons, - 


Breakfast, Entree or Dessert 
dozen, $17. 


Dinner or Table Forks, 


Knives, forks and spoons, and serving pieces 
of all kinds to match 

All of Tiffany & Co.’s silverware is of English 
Sterling quality 925/1,000 fine. 
terns are copyrighted, and, as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retailers, these designs never lose 
their individuality by overproduction or promis- 
cuous sale through other dealers 


Silverware on Approval 
Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any It is a 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections 
from their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


At 37th Street 


It would be well to continue the built-in idea with 
ihe bookeases. Sectional book cases are sometimes 
cumbersome, taking up more room than is necessary. 
Built-in cases can be made to fit space, and designed 
with special reference to one’s library. Any rug 
of subdued colors would fit the room, alihough an 
Arts and Crafis rug of browns and vellows 
be more satisfacvorv. 


would 
A Wilton rug made io fii the 
room would be appropriate, and could be 
to harmonize with any wall scheme. 


made 





MANTEL TREATMENT 


My parlor is a room 22 x 22 and is supposed to be 


Greek. I will describe it, 
the situation. 
Towards the street the three windows are bet ween 


so you will understand 


Cuts upon request 


-dozen, $11. 


Service 


The increased fa- 
cilities of Tiffany 
& Co.’s new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th 
Street, places at 
the disposal of 
out-of-town pa- 
trons a_ service 
equalling in 
promptness. and 
efficiency that 
accorded to pur- 
chases made in 


person 
to $19. All Mail Orders 
$18. “ $30. are handled by 


trained salesmen, 
whose experience 
and knowledge of 
what is most in 
favor at the mo- 
ment assures 
careful selections 
or intelligent ad- 
vice for those de- 
siring assistance 


$25. “* $46. 
Forks 
“ce $28, 


$23. “ $39, 


All their pat- Tiffany Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This cat- 


alogue contains 

No Illustrations 
compact 
volume of 
500 pages, with 
concise descrip- 
tions and range 
of prices of jewel- 
rv, silverware, 
watches, clocks,_ 
bronzes, _porce- 
lains and glass 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts 


little 





Formerly at Union Square 


— 


white mahogany Dorie pilasters (which is the trim 
of the room); the entrance opposite the middle 
window is between two Doric columns, and pilasters 
against the walls. Green-silk curtains hang bei ween 
the columns and pilasters, and also at the windows. 
When the cur.ains are drawn, the ends of the room 
are beau iful The side walls covered with 
green silk, wnich makes a good background for . he 
pictures, but, in deference to the climaie, a fire place 
was put in the middle of the sideofthe room. the 
maniel itself is plain white mahogany and unob- 
trusive; but what jars on me is the mirror over it. 
It does not seem to be in harmony. It is six feet wide 
and goes up to the ceiling. I have no painting to 
put there, and cannot buy one; so do help me. The 
ceiling is gold-leaf, no decoration, and lighted by 
corner eleciroliers from the ceiling. I have been 
in Japan and China, and have two cabinets filled 


are 











DECORATORS | ¢ 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St. 
opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
ior Decorators and Painters. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 














ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL 


MISS IDA J. BURGESS, 
DECORATOR. 


Recently of Chicago, wishes to inform her custom- 
ers of her present location at 


43 Washington Square, New York City. 


Selections made in all interior furnishings. Special 
designs and estimates furnished. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshail Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


cAlice E. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 








1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


22 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Cheaper than in the West. Send for sketches or 
photosof what youwant. JOHN R. HARE, 709 
N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. No Catalogue. 


THE BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale, 
three old carved Spanish Chests; photos upon 
request. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist 
unknown. 


A N T I Q U €E S 


Furniture, Lamps, Etc. Pictures on request 
Late C. H. POND Collection 


PENISTON G&LEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Ghe Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artistic 
in design and inexpensive. Send tor booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 
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with ivories; the other ornaments at 
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amples of bronze, lacquer, ceramics, and cloisonn: 


some of which are on the mantel! shel! Any 


tion will be mest gratefully receive: 


want to go to an upholsterer and ha s| 


The mirror over the mantel is out of | 
removal will greatly improve th: 

In its place we would suggest some su 
as a Japanese carving, or, lacking 


print. Some of the old temple carvings 
gold are very decorative and would be highly effect 


ive with the green wall and the gold c 

are doubtless far more familiar 

than we are, and possibly hav: 

something that would be interesting i 
A ramma is hardly the right shape 


placed over a mantel is sometimes quite “‘st 


We know of a room wherea ramma in 
sign in high relief, is hung over 


mantel is a faded-yellow marble and th: 


golden brown. The carving is ren 
black lacquer frame. 

In your room, a cast—or bas-reliet 
used to advantage. 
ance with the archiiectural treatme: 
than any Japanese article. How 
many beautiful Japanese things in 
is no reason why the mantel should 1 
oration of this type. 

Your room, as you describe it 


This would | 


A GERMAN SITUATION 


May I ask the House Beauti 
suggestions as to redecorating t! 
inclosed plan will perhaps help 
the arrangement of our apartme 
one, and, in consequence, we must 
much of our landlord. 

All of our rooms are thirteen feet hig! 
hardwood floors. My greatest dif ty 
is the dining-room, which has a 


feet high, painted to imitate dark oak. The « 
is also paneled to imitate oak, and the paper is 
green. Our furniture is genuine old Sherator 


the really beautiful pieces which we hay 
together | swear at the oak woodw: 
imagine. Regardless of the expens: 
advise us to on the room done in whit¢ 


make such a large and light room too striki 

The library is also in dark oak, with white « 
and with paper like the brown sample inclos 
has an oriental rug 7 x 11, in shades of old reds, 


vkilim at the window, in shades of the rug 


The furniture, consisting of a couch cove! 


Persian shawl, Morris and big leather 
bookcases, and table, is all moderr 


Our drawing-room has white woodw 


ceiling, and light green paper like sar 
photographs will give you an idea 
which is ation and old. 

with material like the inclosed samp] 
= it up a piece at a time, and still 





It is simply upholstered 


arge chairs, when we will have it all done over ir 


something better. The windows at each si 


room are 74 feet wide, and all have deep 
dows, or transoms, about two feet deep 


notice that we have a sort of thin muslil 


with the green silk curtains, and a deep 


the silk over them. The bow-window has 


form six inches higher than the rest 
and one window, being in a door leading t 


makes it impossible to have a window-seat 


This room has an oriental rug 7 x 15 in « 
and dark blues, and three smaller rugs 


THE HOUSEHOLDER’S 
DIRECTORY 








—<$<—= 








Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
Write for Price List and Mrs. Nanna Boedker 

De tive Pamphlet. 801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 























Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Samples 





Send for Dept. 2 




















FREE PERE Catalogue 


c ich an‘l 40 others, some as low as 
#11.55. 7 r handsome designs, more than any two 
ret ] Furnit we, ncludingy Parlor Suites, 





Prices 2 40 
I 
Leather. Our Price Only 889.75 
Freight Paid 
ef $2.65 to $99.75. Don't buy 
re until ee our catalogue and get our prices 
We Pay the Freight and Sell Direct from Factory 
on persed 
writing t 
The D. J. hiasiees a 


Detroit Avenue Desk B Toledo, Ohio 

















Old 
English 
Chairs 


Thirteen different 
styles of Old Eng- 
lish Chairs at Low 
Prices. 

Illustrations fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion to 


Sheraton 
Chair Cn. 


105 Broad Steet 
Boston, Mass. 























For the Protection and 


Adornment of Lawns, Schools, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Cemetery Lots and pub- 
lic and | ate places generally, no fence can 
compar h the Hartman Steel Picket Fence. 





AADAAAAAAL 
biti 
Secmnet fee deocaale aie 

The first fence we made 

years ago and is in as good con- 
I day it was erected. The Hartman 
Fe pr nd adorns a lawn without conceal- 
ing it be erected upon uneven as well as 
ley 1 on stone walls or wooden bases as 
No mechanical skill is required 


to erect first-class dealers handle the Hartman 
Ste | nee If yours doesn’t, write for illus- 
trated ind prices to 


GLEN MFG. CO., 151 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 























a 
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¥4| CORRESPONDENCE) [CORRESPON DENCE) pence 
eee -=TS < BESS ae 


paper here is in quite good condition, and I fear saan meee 


our landlord would object to changing it. Do you We 


find it bad. The windows in bow-windows have é wid mm ws 
only the mus slin curtains, which must be renewed 
in the spring. — or 

Will vou kindly suggest how you would treat each : . i ; 
of these three rooms, regardless of the cost, and also, 
in case we must keep the green paper in the draw- 
ing-room, what you would do with the other two, 
as to paint, paper, and curtains 

It is very difficult to find wall paper here in artis 
tic coloring; but if you would be ind enough to send 
me samples of the correct colors, I could easily have 
them m: ade, and I should be deeply grate ful. The 
hall is in dark oak, with walls painted ivory-white, 
and has antique carved oak furniture. We ex- 
ect, eventually, to have the library in Empire or 
old English furniture. .. w. a 





We have just issued a new catalogue which is replete with beautiful illustrations and 
plans of attractive home libraries. 

It also describes new units which we have recently added to our line, including desk, 
cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table sections, besides clearly explaining certain 
mechanical features of construction and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase 
Slobe-Wernicke cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in whole or three-quarter 
length sections. 

Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalogue. Where not repre- 
sented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105 L 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston Agencies in about one thousand cities 








Ivory white paint would make such a fine setting 






for the rare Sheraton pieces, that it seems a pity not 






to transform thedark dining-room as soon as pos- 






sible. The paneling is also in line with colonial treat- 





ment. Weare unfamiliar with prices in Germany but 





the great improvement would justify the expense. 





The room can never be successful in its present 





condition. The little photographs show’ an un- 
usually interesting living room. The furniture is 








good, and the uncrowded condition particularly 


appeals to us. Paint is the Prophylactic 


We give vou, in accordance with your request. two 
sdliaeams One is based on a change of aan the Against House Disease 
other is less radical. The present paper is weak in As clean air, wholesome diet and proper clothing preserve the body from disease, so does 
color and poor in design — too pale for the strong good paint adequately applied, protect the building against decay. It is the falsest possible 
color of the upholstery. As the furniture is all of economy to delay painting when paint is needed. The painter's work costs much more than 
Empire design, we would advise Empire paper on the paint, therefore the longer the paint lasts the lower the painting bill. The paint that lasts 


the walls and Empire hangings a ~paes is longest. goes farthest and looks best is always a high-grade paint based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 
strong in color and cannot be combined with paler 
greens. Consequently, the curtains would have to iN ue tase 

re . 


An Interesting Pamphlet: Paint: Why, How and When Free 
We do not grind zinc in oi A list of Manufacturers of High-Grade Zinc Paints sent on application. 


bechanged. In order to bring the furniture into bet- 
ter relation with the new paper, the curtains better 
be the color of the upholstery. This crimson is not 





quite deep enough, but we will not insist on a change 





here. 


On the supposition that you keep the present } | 


paper, you can hardly improve the room. The light 
green curtains harmonize with the paper, and the 


general effect is good. The windows in the bay better WX, - p 7 N ] ( 

be treated like the other windows, and the ruffled S SOT. Om ary 
PeUR BOOKLET 
sa is an inspit, 


muslin discarded. 
ay ation to. DECO 
suit the paper and woodwork better than Empire It contains the. a stions for 
furniture. It is difficult to combine widely different 
styles, such as Sheraton, old English, and Empire, every room in th ye ew and 


in one house. A more consistent arrangement 


would be to use mahogany throughout, with ivory- tells about th desi 


ss || BBABERIES FPA NEINGS 
This is offered merely as a suggestion. In a for- 

eign country, where one’s residence is not of perma- 4 F | RN] RE- | il d 

manent character, “consistency” is hardly to be t 1s mal e 


"Eivanaeakictaesina’ without charge to those who are 


We are gratified to have a letter from such a far- 


ee ees Ser ae ene a a about to decorate - Send for it- 


pictures and furniture. 













The library, with brown paper and dark wood- 
work, seems to us fairly harmonious. A paper of 
warmer brown might be better; still, the paper in- 
closed is very good. Old English furniture wonld 


muni aeiaiiae 19%-W/abash -Avenue ~ Chicago 


Will you kindly advise me what to do with the s 


following room, to lighten it? A‘ small southwest 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 


COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s. 
copper, and china, as well as. 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 

urnilure. Catalogues and. 
price-li/is will be /ent upon 
reque/t. 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 
2521 INDIANA AVENUE 





three doors; papered in two-thirds, below in dark 
| or olive-green crépe paper, above in tapestry 

| shades of browns, greens, and écru, with a picture 
| molding of ecru between. The woodwork is sta 
to imitate black walnut. Unpainted spruce fi 

Would painting the woodwork white improve it 


| and repainting it. 


| we use for curtains? 


course, single doors. And what colors, plail 
figured? 

| Painting the woodwork white would not help 
dark room, but, on the contrary, bring out by co! 
trast the dark tones of the paper. Ii 1 do 
care to go to the expense of new paper, we wou 
suggest calcimining the old paper a strong, dee] 
yellow, from baseboard to ceiling Stain the floor 
the color of the woodwork, and se! iture 
dark tones, preferably oak or pine, stained to mate! 
woodwork and floor. 

Get an Indian dhurri rug in browns 1 





CHICAGO 
FREIGHT 


PLOW REPAIRS 


We carry a large stock of plow repairs, for 
ali the leading plows, and sell them freight 
paid cheaper than your local dealer can buy 
them. Write for catalog and buy your re- 
pairs by mail, save time, trouble and money. 





Ask for details of how we can save you 6150 
to 8200 a year on your purchases—we havea 
plan it will pay you to know all about. 


Co-Operative Society of the National Supply Co., 
Lansing, Mich. Chicago, lil. 





























John J. Petit, Architect, N. Y. City 
BEAUTIFUL—AND CHEAP 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear aslong 
as colors can, and cost $0% less than paint 
to buy and to apply, come from using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with pure pigments, pure linseed 
oil, and Creosote, “the best wood pre- 
servative known.” The only stains made 
of Creosote and without petroleum. 
Stained-wood ples and color chart sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all Central Points. 








Cabot's Sheathing “Quilt” 
Makes cold-proof hvuuses. 





























living-room, 164 x 12, containing two windows 


We do not want to go to the expense of repay 

What shall we do with the 
so we can use a rug? And what colors and s 
What furniture would you advise? And s 
Would it be 
tiérs between halland dining-room Chere are 


and use brown Madras curtains with sn 
yellow. Golden-brown denim makes a good 
inexpensive portiére. Your room 

low and brown one, and will ap; 

cheerful than formerly. The ceiling 

low also, of a slightly lighter shad 


REDS AND YELLOWS 


My house is colonial, with hall 
at end of which is a reception-room or 
window opposite front door. At 
dining-room; hardwood floors 
ture is mahogany; 
sideboard; pillar table; woodwork 

At left is library, with bookcases and pa 
ning so high only about two feet around th: 
left for decoration; the paint here is da 
the doors to cases are of leaded glass 
Arts and Crafts; large davenport, rush-s 
ers, handsome table and tabourettes 

House faces nearly south. I 
yellow or blue for dining-room. Red 
(white enamel finish). Green for der 
get for furniture here? 

Hoping you will give me your es 
I am, one of the most ardent 
monthly magazine. 





The colors planned for your hous« 
Care must be taken that the red of the ! 
bright, otherwise it will make to sharp 
with the white paint. Arts and Cra 
stained to harmonize with the walls ld 


| attraetive with both walls and woody 


Yellow and blue would be charming 
room, and so would brown be for t! 
The samples are merely suggestive. W 


| advise paper in hall and dining-room 


COLONIAL SUGGESTIONS 


The house faces north, with center-hal 
room and living-room on the front, de: 
room back of living-room, butler’s 
kitchen back of dining-room 
What colors shall I use for vestibule 
The entrance door is very quaint pa ! 
stained mahogany with old brass kno 
glass windows on either side, also 
hall is well lighted, all woodwork whit 
hardwood floor. 
What shall I use for floor-covering? Need st 








Heating Talks 








WHAT WILL IT COST? 








well » use Po! 


That isn’t the question—-Unhealthy 
Heat isn’t cheap at any price. 


KELSEY Heat is both Healthy and 
Economical. 
\ mM AIR GEN and thorough a distribution of the 
2 Heat, but at meuch le st, 








Furnaces are unhealthy, be ause 
they “hake” or “scorch” the air 
andi do not eliminate the al dust 

oo Dire Steam and Water 
“ Sy s (those with pipes or radia 
tors) because they 1 t necessarily 
warm ¢/A mre air er again 
: , 
‘ t- 
KELSEY GENERATORS 


n actual use 


Adapted to Homes, Churches 
e fo as and schools ofall sizes ld or new 


If you are building or thinking of 
ilding, orif y tr prese 


RM ing Syst 
V i € 


¢ Heat 
+ unsatistactory, zwrere 
mur Book, investigate and decide 


yourself, 
Main ¢ 


344 W. Fayette St. KELSEY 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. HEATING CO. 


Branch Office 
156 fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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FOR A LIMITED TIME }§ $3.50 
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HUIBDINE 


SACKET T PLASTER 
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Idings, apartments, hotels, 
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‘ed these fire and sound 

nd labor saving Plaster 
ice ] 

nd plaster takes weeks to 

With Sackett 

ing has been done in 

ry instead of on your 

kly dried finishing of 

the construction. Our 

; no more and is durable and 

Send for free sample. 
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Long recognized as the 
best of pictures: choice 
as gifts to friends and 
fer” the adornment 
of one’s own walls 
ELIHU VEDDER says 
they are * all that an ar- 
tist could ask in the re 
production of his work.” 
@ bitty cents to $20.00. At 
art stores, or sent on 
approval. Full IL LUS 
TRATED CATALOGUE 


$ ve nt only upon receipt 
|: 25 cents (stamps), 


: Prints 
i 


which charge, however 
may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
the Prints themselves. 
(List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps. ) 
This picture, * JOAN,” 
by Lydia Field Emmet, 
three sizes: $1.25, $2.50, 
| $5.00. Copyright, 1905, by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


Copp. Pub. Library Boston 
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BROWN’ S FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproductions 
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of famous 


paintings by old and modern 
masters, 2,200 subjects in 
Black and White or Sepia. 


Size 5% x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 FOR 81.00 
Our new 48-page catalog with 
1,000 smal! illustrations and 
two sample pictures sent for 
2-ct. stamp. Color i 
of birds: size 7x9 
jects Sample and catalog 
for 2.ct. stamp 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 
GE VINE 


wano mabe MEXICAN DRAWNWORK 


whee Desirable for Birthday, Wedding or Christmas Gifts. 




























No. 005, diameter 12 inches—I torv Pr $1.50 
This beautiful W Doil made inch wl with 
linen center, surround by -ir wheels 
Buy Early and get your pick of the choicest piece 
is Remember, « rg ire all genuine ! n k. There 
ntt had an en that is wone it take time « 
1 re eecding the ma € or sorking 
ent on approval and orders for $2.00 and upwar registered 
r afe 1 ¢e 
tr a atal f Mexican Drawnwork Braziliar 





OLD MEXICO TRADING CO. 


+ Louis St., 
Capital $30,000. Re bn t y aah m moti t 


(UV, S. Shipping Depot) 


Fleet Sats abies f El Paso 
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be carpeted? What color would you suggest for 
decoration? There will be very little wall-space. 


There 


Also, what material shall I get for curtains? 


is also a window on stair-landing which will require | 


curtain 

The living-room is 27 x 15 feet, ceiling 10 feet high, 
beamed. The den is, in reality. a continuation of the 
living-room, and is 10x 15 feet Beamed ceiling, 
small, high windows on east and south, with some 
book-shelves and seat at one side of room 

All woodwork in living-room and den is birch 
stained mahogany There will be no central chan- 
deliers, all illumination coming from lamps and 
side-fixtures. The floors on first floor are oak. 
Need they be stained? And what shade ought they 
to be to look well with trim? 

One side of living-room is taken up by the big, old 


= ily 


fireplace and gray limestone mantel, with pook- | 
shelves on either side, over which are three small 
east windows. There is also a large north window. 


Would like the room as quaint as possible. Have 
enough old mahogany to furnish it, which includes 
an old davenport, three old rockers, one wing-chair, 
all needing recovering, several low rush-bottom 
chairs, two large tables, two light tables, one ot 
whith is an old tip-table, a desk, a beautiful old 
memtel-clock, and numerous brass candlesticks. I 
also have an old lard-oil lamp, which is brass, with a 
beautiful old cut-glass globe and glass prisms. An- 
other lamp is a Japanese carved brass with yellow 
shell shade. 

What color would you suggest for this room, also 
den? Am very fond of the autumn shades. What 
shall I get for floor-covering, also what material for 
curtains forthe two rooms? Will also need portiéres 
for door between hall and living-room. 

My dining-room on the other side of the house is 
almost square, well-lighted, with three large windows 
and one narrow, long window over buffet. I shall 
have to use mv old furniture for this room, which is 
golden oak, but, fortunately, very plain. The trim 
is of Georgian pine, and floor of oak. 

What color ought wood be stained? What shall 
I get for rug, curtains, and porti¢ére between hall 


and room? Would blue and brown be good colors 
for decoration? I have some old pieces of blue 
ware for my plate rail. WwW. G. L 


You have an excellent foundation to work upon, 
and are fortunate in the possession of so much old 
Where a 


invariably advocate a colonial scheme of decoration. 


furniture. house is strictly colonial, we 


Yellow is suggested for the vestibule, with an old- 


time figured paper in the hall. Landscape papers 
are very appropriate for a hall like yours, and now 
come in endless variety. Floors should be bare, 
with rugs. 
will be 


decorative 


The stairs do not need carpeting, and 


more effective bare. Curtains, with such a 


paper as we have suggested, should be 


plain and of the color most prominent in the paper. 
There is a fine landseape paper in soft greens and 


browns by Zuber. the French designer, that is fine 


for halls. 
Opening from a hall thus treated, the living-room 


in green or brown, 
a vellow 


would be attractive 
dining-room to have 


leaving the 
scheme, which is so 
house. As 
would be 


satisfactory in a colonial the autumn 


Shades are favorites, it well to choose a 
only great 
it with mahogany 
mahogany 
good scheme 


woodwork with one 


care must be taken in combining 
A yellow brown and a reddish 

ugly ) 
to have a 


brown, 


combination. It is a 
sample of the 
in selecting browns 


make an 


mahogany 
Nothing 
is more charming than mahogany and brown when 


rightly combined. In the den, burnt orange 
would be attractive and in the dining-room 


either brown and blue, as you suggest, or vellow. If 


the oak is light, use brown and blue, or later dis- 
ecard the oak and select mahogany to go with 
yellow. 























==SAVE MONEY= 


=SAVE HEALTH: 


The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


preserves a healthy atmosphere 
by supplying pure air from out- 
doors, warmed to the desired 
temperature, and withdrawing the 
impure air—maintaining a con- 
stant circulation—no draughts, no 
waste. It can be applied to any 
grate and burns coal, wood or 
gas at small cost. 














































Send for Our Catalogue 
A postal card will bring it. It is fully illus 
trated and explains thoroughly the ventilatin 
system of the Jackson Grates, showing al 
styles and giving price of each. Separate catalogue of 
andirons and fire-place fittings sent upon request. 


E. A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 47 Beckman 8t., New York. 














25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 
and Canada. Room in yourgarden 
to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 


Send 4c for postage and get our booklet C-T, telling all about 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


SEND FOR MY PORTFOLIO 


rc. | of HOUSES before you 
| BUILD or BUY plans. 

| Contains illustrations and floor 
plans of up-to-date residences, 
of which | sell working draw- 
ings and specifications at reas- 
onable prices. 

Send 50c. silver for Portfolio 
H. WITTEKIND, Architect 
Dept. B, Cable Bidg, Chicago, tlt 























most novel and 


The newest, handsomest, 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 


like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. 


The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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** Everiladies ’’ Sewing Cabinet 








Invented 
for women 
by a wo- 
man. Has 
two tilting 
trays hold- 
ing 50 
spools of 
different 
sizes. Four 
drawers for 
yarn, but- 
tons, etc. 
Racks on door for scissors and shears. Hand- 
somely finished. Solidly built. Ornamental 
when closed. 18 in. wide, 8 in. deep, 28 in. 
high. ‘The only cabinet of its kind. 

The cabinet costs $8.00 with freight pre- 
paid to most points. 

Send us $1.00 and you will receive cabinet 
with privilege of examination and time payment 
terms. 


illustrated circular FREE. 
FARISH @ GRAY 


317A Lincoln Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











Why Not Give a Year’s Subscription to 


The House Beautiful 


TO A FRIEND FOR CHRISTMAS? 




















Linn Murray Furniture 


Is made in <et Fach design is Its a pleasure 
to roe dt gl im EXCLUSIVE to guarantee 
finest quality— with our wame ENTHUSISATIC 


YET PRICED “ander the fin- satisfaction, 
within easy ish” om every 
buying reach. piece. 





vse "3G ’ = i 
——— TD 


7 ‘ 
OOS ps 


If you have Sending five 
furnitare to buy Write us To-day 2 cent stamps 
Ask for **CHRISTHAS SUGGESTIONS ” too 


| LINN MURRAY (2°1:"" Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















WALL TREAT 


My rooms are finished in rich 


brown and pink tones, and h: 


twelve feet high. 
The living-room is 16 x 16} 
place finished with tiling of a 


a pinkish tone. These are quit 


i 
to me not bad. The martel 


ror above, 19x37. There are 


MEN'I 


taking up almost one side of t 


I have a good oriental rug 


vailing color of which is dark red 
blue and a very little white and y 


being very quiet,—which | 
here. I also think it will be 
bed davenport in this room 
overflow, but am undecided as 
give the best effect, or harn 
woodwork of the room. Thi 


other furniture for this room 


bookease I should like to put 


present, anyway if not tov 
The larger bedroom is 10 f 
with only one window—to 
put in this room my small 
curly-maple bureau with brass 
The smaller bedroom is on! 


3 in., and has a double wind 


| Think I will put a cot or thi 


in this room. Each of these 


be occupied by only one person 


Then there is a vestibule 4 


ing into the living-room and la 


Each room now has a pine m 


below ceiling. Your advice is 


on a suitable color-scheme f 


and I would like suggestions as 
wall-papers, and window-curtai 
I would also be pleased to ha 


furniture for “sean 

Would portiéres be better 
some of the rooms” 

On the basis of the dark g 
of the living-room, we would 
walls, either a plain or a tw 
larger bedroom with one wind 
ive in yellow, and the smaller 
brown with a yellow ceiling 
a With pine woodwork of t! 
furniture stained brown 


and this could be either pine or « 
and other pieces better be of t! 


to be plain and substantial 
The vestibule, if dark,better 


shade than that used in the larg 


a green like that of living-ro« 


green porticre between living 
might be an improvement 
portiére between the living-r 
Doors make for greater privac 
For the bedrooms we wi 
that can be laundered easily 
as preference dictates. 
In the living-room, green 
would be appropriate, and 
hangings. 


The furniture for the living-1 


a magazine-table, the bookea 


davenport you require, a Morris 


and two side or single chairs 
should be large enough for 
and firm enough to support a 1 
light. 


Dyer—“‘Did his widow succeed 
will?’’ Duell—‘Yes; long befor 
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es of Old Colonial Furni- 
Reproductions of Old Furni- 
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to order 
rior Decorating under the 


Gertrude Scovel Butler. 
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[This Che 
“All the 


le 


YOU WANT 


RELY 


ation Cellaret and Morris Chair, 
1ique, the most convenient chair ever designed 


i oak, upholstered 
xy back 


ick with space for 


] m is wide enough tot 
Cellaret, wit 
ind door fast 


ttles, rack for 
x and corkscrew. 


glasses, space 


i with best 

adjustable 
newspapers 
ike notes 
h handsome 
eners. The 


One of the 





sir is an ideal Christmas present for any man. 
conveniences of a Club in your own chair 





SPECIAL | PRICES FOR THIS MONTH 
" Leather. $33.75: rth 


Leather, $27.75: coord 


east of Dakota 


hairs is somewhat limit 
tter to order promptly and 

me desired before Christmas. 
5, fullof suggestions for Chr 


7) GLEE Furniture Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$45.00 
$37.0 
and north of 


ed. In order 


istmas gifts. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and o.her preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 
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EANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
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E ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
“Building, Chicago. 








COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT EQUIP- 
MENT 


S) 

RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our §6-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 

DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction, Sedgwick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO, 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St. 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
‘at small cost 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, criginal brand. Costs a little more than 
its ro but is superior to any other roofing 
materiai. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on request 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star’’ Ventilator ; write 


for booklet. 





TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 


Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





FROM THE COLLEGE COMIC PAPERS 
“What kind of a cow is that? r 

a Holstein.’ 

“What’s the little one 


Lampoon 


a half-iiter?’’—Harvard 


“Ring off!’’ said the girl who had broken the 
engagement, as she prepared to send the presents 
back.—U. of MW. Wrinkle. 





Dinnis—Begobs, Oi fell off a sixty-foot ladder 
visterday. 

McSweney—Och! you’re the luckiest man Oi 
iver saw. What saved ve? 

Dinnis—Oi fell off the bottom round.—Cornell 
Widow. 


Ned—What a sturdy animal that horse is. 
Ted—Yes; stable looking, one might say.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


“A young Yale scientist, while digging in a hole 
for a skunk, found a $5 gold piece.’’ 

“That’s Yale luck. Anyone else would have 
found the skunk.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 

“My curiosity is running away with me,’’ said 
the farmer when his two-headed calf got loose and 
towed him around the barn-yard.—Cornell Widow. 

It has been found necessary to put gates at the 
opening of the fence on the green, because the trees 
are all leaving.—Yale Record 
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On September 1, 1905, we published the most elaborate Contains ideas worth $25.00 or more to 
and practical book on home wood-finishing ever thought of. 


This book is yours FREE. 


, ing p rsons who enjoy aad desire 


Write us now for above book, «7%e Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furnitnre,’ and learn how eniily and inexpensively you may beautify ycur new or 
old home. Gives confidential information from skilled wood-finisher of 23 years 
experience about all kinds of wood, wood-cleaning, finishing and polishing. Tells 
how soft pine may be made to look like beautiful hardwood. Don’t delay--write 
today. It’s sent free by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


‘s*A4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’’ 


Unequaled for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork 






. Applied with cloth to bare wood or over dye, fille: h 

aN produces a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will 1 
here. It will not ‘crack, blister, peel off, ged laps, s n 

gee, Johnson's Wax is far superior to any other; reason i 

% most polishing wax to the pound. Fine for a eserving and | 

© and linoleum. Just try it. 

= JOHNSON’S POLISHING MITT, our latest device | 

ture and woodwork with our wax. Made of sheepskin wit 

ue across the back and slips'on hand. Sent FREI 

© or larger can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Removy 

steam or hot water. 

; Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers | in point 

= 30 cents; 1 and 2 |b. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 . 

7 per pound. 

Write today for book_and mention edition HB 11 


THIS MITT nie. 
FREE ‘A ; 





eithe . 
—s ae | RACINE, WIS. 
Otter ‘*The Wood-Finishing Authorities’’ 
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The Evolution of 2 Home 


HOTOGRAPHY has come to be a fine 
art nowadays, a fact so universally 
conceded that it must be a matter 
of interest to many to see a descrip- 

tion and illustration of the environment of 
most successful amateur-pro- 
fessionals in this line, and gain thereby some 
comprehensi mn of the means to the end. 
Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston (whose 


one of our 





STUDIO EXTERIOR, SHOWING 
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By JULIA MAGRUDER 


work for Harper's, Collier’s, The World’s 
Work, ete., ete., has made her more widely 
known than have even her beautiful portrait 
photographs) has met, in a very interesting 
manner, the problem of making anample and 
complete studio in her home surroundings. 


The house in Washington which Miss John- 
ston’s parents ‘have owned for thirty years 
occupies only a portion of a north-and-south 
city lot about forty by one hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and came to them by purchase 
from the celebrated John Burroughs, whose 
very name insists upon a garden, open spaces, 
and plenty of light and air. 

Fortunately, all these things proved impor- 


NEW ADDITION 
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tant factors in the suc- 
cessful building up of an 
attractive and business- 
like workshop, when, 
after several years spent 
as an art student abroad, 
Miss Johnston took up 
photography for maga- 
zine and newspaper illus- 
tration. With the growth 
and development of her 
new field of work, a studio 
became imperative, and 
after firmly vetoing the 
suggestion of a down- 
town place of business, 
this adventurous young 
woman proceeded to vio- 
late most of the photo- 
graphic traditions by 
locating her  establish- 
ment on the wide alley at 
the foot of her father’s 
garden. The entrance is 
from the street, along a 
brick walk at the side of 
the house, and through a 
double row of tall rose- 
bushes. 

In this setting of gar- 
den-beds, riotous with 
bloom, and walls of luxu- 


riant climbing roses, Miss Johnston built a 
strong, substantial studio of red brick, over 
which the ampelopsis vines have clung in 


THE GARDEN WALK TO THE STUDIO 
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WINDOW-SEAT IN THE RECEPTION-ROOM 


such profuse greenery tl 
I saw it last, looks like 
Myriads of roses were in 
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bush of syringa, topped 
by a large old apricot- 
tree, rich with its small 
green fruit, seemed to 
banish to a great distance 
the city street and alley, 
really but a few feet off. 

The pictures published 
herewith will give an idea 
of the structure which 
was erected for use, and 
not for ornament, but 
which, from its very fit- 
ness and taste, has become 
a charming and reposeful 
place. 

The building is entered 
by a side door, giving 
directly on the stairease, 
a plain construction of 
ereen-stained wood, with 
a small niche in one side 
to hold the lamp, which 
furnishes its light at 
night-time. ‘This stair- 
way leads directly into 
the reception-room, 
through which the studio 
proper is reached. This 
first apartment has a 
large }ay-window at its 
north end, with leaded 


ler which is a cushioned win 
he woodwork and cushions are a 


walls are covered with 
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EVEN 


burlaps, its natural jute color 
having been softened by a thin 
coloring of gray dye. The mantel- 
wiece is of buff brick, with shelf 
a dull stained wood, and has a 
hospitable fireplace to supplement 
the heat of a furnace below. The 
inside rafters, stained green also, 
are artistically handled, and here, 
as elsewhere, there is a reposeful 
absence of the over-decoration so 
eommon in studios. A fine bit 
of old embroidery tops the mantel- 
shelf, and there are a few good 
Japanese prints, one or two 
Riviere posters, and two well-filled 
bookeases. A rich Bokhara rug 
of deep reds, orange, and blue, 
with many-colored oriental border, 
covers much of the floor, and a 
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delightful old brass lantern serves 
for a chandelier. 

Through a doorway, hung with 
a good bit of foliated tapestry, we 
pass to the studio proper, a huge 
room in which the few _ but 
charming bits of furniture are 
given the relief and benefit of 
space and distance. Here the 
color effects are produced largely 
by the use of shawls as wall- 
draperies, old Cashmeres, Paisleys, 
and Empire searfs. The floor is 
almost entirely covered with a rag 
carpeting, in faded neutral tints, 
while a huge tiger-skin is stretched 
before the fireplace. The walls 
are a warm terra-cotta, the rafters 
are stained Japanese green, in the 
midst of which the single slant 
skylight (twelve by fourteen feet) with its 
curtaining of white crape cloth makes an 
agreeable contrast of light and shade. 

A long, high window on the south side. 
deeply recessed and furnished with leaded 
panes, gives light and ventilation, but effec- 
tually screens any view of the alley below, 
and by the simple device of a strip of velours 
on rings, its light can be shut off when desired. 
Indeed, one of the charms of this studio is the 
cleverness with which unsightly objects are 
disposed of, and the manner in which the use- 
ful and the ornamental have been made to 
co-operate. A wooden settle, under this win- 
dow, only needs a tip forward to become a 
serviceable table for holding the indispensable 
studio properties during work time, and a 


Even in 


T is anoticeable fact that all settlement 
workers, both here and abroad, lay 
considerable stress on the uplifting 
influence of artistic surroundings. At 


Hull House in Chicago, at the East Side 
Settlement, the Nurses’ Settlement, Rich- 


mond House, and other similar institutions 
in New York, and at Essex House in London, 
we find the same ideal of a house beautiful, 
¥r good furniture, fine photographs of great 
pictures, and sound architecture. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


portiered door beyond the piano gives into 
a small apartment which serves the double 
purpose of a dressing-room for sitters and a 
receptacle for the obtrusive camera, when it 
isnotin use. Again, a huge piece of drapery, 
at the back of the long, cushioned davenport, 
conceals a recess into which screens are rolled 
when working hours are over, and when, as 
often happens, the space is wanted for a 
dance ora tea. Perhaps the most ingenious 
feature of the building is the wooden bench, 
richly cushioned, which covers the stairway 
leading to the dark-room below. This divan 
is stained green, also, and looks as if it exist 
ed for beauty and comfort alone, whereas, it 
really serves to exclude all daylight, while 
insuring perfect ventilation to a work room 


which, in most studios, is simply 
an air-tight box. 

On the ground floor there are 
five rooms: an office, a workroom 
where negatives are filed and stock 
kept, a furnace-room, a printing 
and toning room, and the dark- 
room with its overlapping parti- 
tions, which form a passageway 
from the studio stair to the lower 
floor: 

Miss Johnston explains that the 
building of this studio has been 
slow and deliberate, representing 
an expenditure of taste rather 
than money. It was determined 
that it should be good of its kind, 
and thoroughly effectual for its 
purpose, and no pains have been 
spared to accomplish these ends. 
The studio-room, with its lower 
floor, was built in 1894, the recep- 
tion-room being added about two 
vears ago, and the whole furnished 
and equipped, by degrees, with the 
best of its kind obtainable. Beau- 
ty and comfort, as well as utility, 
have been sought and found to 
an unusual degree. Everywhere 
the eye is pleased by a sense of 
fitness and harmony. Nothing is 
conventional, and the individu- 
ality of its author is everywhere 
expressed. criticised 
the little old-fashioned iron and- 
irons in the large fireplace, a criti- 
cism that brought out the fact 
that these were as they were, by 
reason of care, not carelessness. 
The lines were good and simple 
and suited those of the fireplace, and they 
were left just as they were without effort 
at polish or improvement, the same 
instinctive feeling which had saved the 
mellow surface of the copper samovar, near 
by, from the desecrating rubbings of the 
house-maid’s chamois-skin. 

There may be some things in this charming 
studio that the visitor does not like, but the 
fact that the hostess approves isan argument 
that they are not there without reason and 
propriety, for the same qualities have gone 
to the making of the studio which have made 
the making of photographs such a success on 
Miss Johnston’s part-a woman-like adapta 
tion of means to ends, and a rare instinct, for 
sinceritv. and 
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By OLIVER COLEMAN 


Whether this is due to a true appreciation 
of the moral value of beauty, whether to the 
chance that the leaders in the various enter- 
prises happen to be of artistic temperaments, 
or whether all these enterprises are inspired 
of Morris, and so from the fountain-head 
imbibe the doctrine of Beauty, Cleanliness, 
and Morality, being a triadof one family, and 


always hand in hand, I have not stopped to 
inquire. I rather fancy the latter to be the 
case, for the evidence is very clear, and as far 
as the artistic atmosphere is concerned, all 
these settlements might be under one man- 
agement. 

It is all very well to set before the eyes of 
the Polacks, Russian and Bohemians 
of our slums such true ideals of house building 
and furnishing. Doubtless, not a few dor- 
mant artistic talents have been so stimulated 


Jews, 
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and encouraged into activity; for it is well 
known that artistic talent knows not the 
laws of heredity, but springs full-grown and 
valiant, not infrequently, from a dung-heap- 
But for the great mass of the men and women 
who frequent the settlement houses, for the 
great mass of the children, the standard is too 
high. 

When a standard is so high as to discour- 
age attempt, it ceases to be efficacious. If 
one will remember that in athletics, for 
example,in high jumping, the bar is started 
low down, so low that any one may hope to 
clear it. Gradually it is raised by fractions 
of an inch. The athletes, constantly gaining 
confidence, redouble their efforts until the 
standard is raised to a point that none could 
have dared to hope clearing at the first stage 
of the game. 

Some months ago, I heard of an interesting 
experiment in a practical way, down on the 
lower East Side, which, seems to me, illus- 
trates this nicely. 

Miss Mable Kittredge, daughter of an up- 
town clergyman, had for some time a kit- 
chen-garden class in connection with one of 
the down-town settlements. She became con- 
vineed that the conditions under which she 
taught were too artificial to be of serious bene- 
fit to the young girls under her charge, and so 
boldly started a plan of her own. She went 
into a neighboring tenement-house, or “‘flat,’’ 
and rented an apartment of four rooms. 
Here she established herself with the help of 
a caretaker, and here she lives except for the 
week’s end, when she goes up to her father’s 
house. She has a continuous series of classes 
of little and larger girls, who, in small squads, 
are required to do the work of the small 
apartment. One day they sweep and dust, 


another wash, beds are properly made, a1 
all the other complicated business of good 
housekeeping rigorous!) erformed. TT] 
value of these lessons is, that they are done 

a real flat, exactly such as the children live 
at home, and such as eac!] | move int 
when married. The pots 
etc., are real ones and really used, not simph 
models, and Miss Kittredge says the difference 
in the interest the girls tak ( t they 
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did in the kitchen garden class« tonis] 
ing. 

I ’m not writing the H 
ment,—that ’s a few page 
my reference to scrubbing 
to lead up to that in which | te 
ested. Miss Kittredge t] 
clever idea, that, having 
should furnish and decor: 


The Arrangement o 


NE of the perplexing questions of 

house-furnishing is the arrangement 

of the furniture: how to place the 

various pieces in order to obtain the 
best results. 

If the room under consideration is the 
library, where shall the bookcases stand? 
where place the reading-table? how locate the 
chairs? If the room is the dining-room, how 
arrange sideboard and_ serving-table and 
other pieces so that comfort for the family 
and convenience for the servants are ob- 
tained? If the room is a sleeping-apartment, 
how dispose the furniture, so that light, air, 
and privacy are secured? 

Oftentimes when the library, living-room, 
and dining-room are faultless, the bedrooms 
of the house are lacking in any plan or fore- 
thought in the arrangement of the furniture. 
The bed faces a window, making sleep im- 
possible after sunrise, or the dressing-table 
is in a dark corner where little light is ob- 


tained. Something is lacking in the general 
scheme. Guest-rooms are usually the great- 


est offenders against comfort, for they are sel- 
dom occupied by the members of the family, 


and thus their various s re 
unnoticed. A polite g 
draw attention to the neglig 
or the oversight of the archit 
is, of course, not respo 
of the furniture, unless hi ( 
insufficient wall-space, w! 
architectural sin. Wher 
by doors and windows 
space for the bed is o} 
architect is largely to blame re 
be an eastern one the 
seated. Heavy shades are s ¢ 
to shut out the early mo! \ 
shutting out the sun the 
may be cut off also. 

Another fault, comm« 
lies in the senseless placing the tures 
Possibly the room is light 
delier with four burners. | t there 
are doubtless side-lights. | the ( 
of the latter that 
Two lights are the comn 
and these usually decorate 
which is least 
sole purpose of these lights is, presumably, t 
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ainable in the immediate neighbor. 
| yet well chosen and well put to 


She rightly says it is not logical to 
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hese people to ransack the antique 


Fourth Avenue, or to write to 
old chair or charming table. 


they could afford it; for some of the 


eS 


tle 


street 


TI 


hey do buy are quite costly; but 
is all too difficult, too foreign, and 


too much initiative. 


ult of her experiment is indicated in 

picture I have begged of her. 
ticle, except the books, I believe, 

within a few blocks of the flat on 
One may see the much 
voodwork, which is used as a bait 
This she has painted 
e chairs came from a big furniture 


eap flats. 


not-distant Grand Street; the desk 


a carpenter in the same block: 


round-backed chair was bought in a 
tore for two dollars and forty cents: 


s flower-vases, jJardiniéres, and jugs 
| copper from the Russian brass 


vhieh the neighborhood abounds: 


is of rags, old carpets cleaned, cut 
ips and rewoven; the wall-paper is 


irtridge, but of strong and warm 
e adjoining dining-room there 


furniture, carefully selected, 


ss and copper, besides plates and 
cht within stone’s-throw of the 
I commend this to the thoughtful 
tion of all those who complain of 
initv. Here is a cheap flat in 


or the so-ealled ‘‘slums,’’—a 
unkind, I always think; and 
es all cheap, and all local to the 


ms,’’ but the final effect is 
‘table. and even. in a sense, 
s juite a triumph. 


f Rooms 


ion for comfortable dressing. 
ble is placed so as to get the 
The fixtures are as far as 
this point. A little fore- 
t have located the two together. 
sus fault in bedrooms is the 
in the placing of the fur- 
The open door reveals the whole 
ent The bed and the 
ible. should be so located that 

ble from the hall. 
ther rooms of the 
mon sense go hand in hand. 


clressing- 


house. good 


to go astray in the dining-room, 
ten built in. or. 
vaces are left for sideboard 


lacking this 


a 
e-room, book and magazine 
be placed so as to receive light, 
¢ should be near at hand, and 
too high for easv access, should 
convenience are the hand- 
vell-furnished house both of 
portance than expense and lux- 
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In Other People’s Houses 


CONCERNING INVITATIONS TO VISIT THEM; THE IDEAL REQUEST HOSPITABLE 
SHOULD BE PRECISE, PRESSING, BUT NOT TOO PRESSING 
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invitationthat 

makes me hopping!” 

exclaims Clarissa, 
with vulgar vigor. 

I want to say, ‘““Then hop, 
dear.” because the idea is so 
ludicrous connected with our 
tall. svelte, gracious Clarissa. 
But I refrain, and hold out my hand for her 
letter. 

It is a cordial one,—more than cordial: it is 
urgent that Clarissa shall come at once to 
spend a week in Eden. Just a week, as the 
hostess herself leaves within eight days. She 
absolutely cannot take No for an answer, and 
Clarissa must wire immediately on what train 
she will arrive to-morrow. 

“Why does it make me hopping? Be- 
cause she wants me to wire immediately. | 
have several partial engagements that I shall 
have to arrange for if I go; my white gown 
won’t be back from the cleaner’s till the day 
after to-morrow: there are a few things | 
must run down-town and get: besides 
and it’s pouring! I should have to £o to the 
bank, for one, unless the fare is very low. 
She doesn’t say whether the trip costs one 
dollar or ten. And how can I wire her what 
train? I have no time-table. I wish she 
had inclosed one. Telephone to the station? 
Which station? I don’t even know what 
road Eden is on. No; there are too many 
little bothers. If I must wire at once, it is 
easier to wire regrets.” 

The moral of this is, “Hurry no man’s 
cattle.” Give your invitees sufficient notice 
for them to arrange their affairs comfortably, 
and come to you with what the old hymn 
prays for, 

“A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


COMMUTATION COMPLICATIONS 

It does seem as though one’s out-of-town 
friends might remember the matter of in- 
closing a time-table. And to do them justice, 
they generally do. Truly angelic suburban- 
ites, those to whom the golden future will 
bring harps and crowns, also inclose a ticket. 

But there are many delicate points about 
this. Not for the wealthy suburbanite. Let 
him unhesitatingly do the handsome thing: 
bear the entire expense of his guest’s trans- 
portation, just as he will send his carriage to 
fetch his guest from the station. But the 
suburbanite who keeps no carriage? Should 
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By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


he hire a cab to meet the new arrival? Should 
he charge himself with the railway fare of a 
person possibly possessed of a longer purse 
than his own? 

Clarissa thinks there might be discrimina- 
tion between the guests who need to practice 
economy and those who do not. 

Ah, but discriminations are dangerous! 
Few of us know another’s secret straits. In 
this age we conceal the pinch of poverty as 
stoically as our ruder ancestors hid physical 
pain; and with the much same idea—that it 
is cowardly to call for pity. 

“Well then,” says Clarissa, “‘if I had a—a 
what shall I say?—a publicly, professedly, 
blatantly wealthy guest I would never in- 
sult his gilded ear with questions of ways and 
means. But all others I would treat as I like 
to be treated myself. I would send my own 
commutation ticket and tell them the cost of 
every “punch” to me and let them pay me 
back. I believe the average person is like 
me; I prefer to pay for everything myself, 
but I feel injured if I have to pay higher for 
anything than any one else does—especially 
to railroads.” 

“Suppose you had no commutation ticket? 
Or suppose you had already sent it to some 
one who delayed returning it? 
vou had two 
trains ? 

“In all suburbs that I ever knew, there are 
commutation tickets to be had—sort of public 
commutation tickets—from the druggist, or 
the post-office or the general store. I know a 
in one small town who makes her 
living by renting out commutation tickets, 
although she only gets a profit of five cents 
on each ride. As that is five cents less than 
the railroad charges, she finds plenty of cus- 
tomers,—so many that she keeps thirty or 
forty tickets going at a time. Oh, there’s 
seldom any difficulty about obtaining com- 
muted rates for your friends.” 

“Suppose your friends neglected to pay 
vou back?” 


Or su} ypose 


guests coming by different 


woman 
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“T don’t have friends of that 
kind.” 

‘‘Nonsense! We all have some.” 

“Well,” coming down off her 
high horse, “‘if an occasional guest 
misunderstood or forgot, I sup- 
pose I could stand the little loss. 
It would not occur often. I still 
contend that my way is the 
best.” 

Perhaps it is, on the whole. At any rate 
a good rule in inviting the visit of a friend 
from a distance is to give all possible infor- 
mation and assistance regarding transpor- 
tation. 


THE VAIN AND DECEITFUL 
INVITATION 


Another good rule would be: Never mis- 
represent the character of the entertainment 
to which you invite a friend. 

Some persons think it only proper modesty 
to speak slightingly of any social efforts they 
are making; or else they think that to under- 
rate their own doings implies enviable famil- 
iarity with “functions” on a grander scale. 
Consequently, we have all suffered from being 
invited “‘very informally,” or “just among 
ourselves,”’ and being entrapped under false 
pretences into a large affair. Alas! we no 
longer know whom to trust when invited to 
other people’s houses. 

Suppose a friend asks us warmly to ‘come 
out and have luncheon with me on Tuesday 
at one,” and Tuesday turns out stormy, as of 
course it does. The question arises, whether 
to wear rainy-day clothes and come upon a 
festive dozen sitting in gala attire around a 
flower-decked table, or whether to expose 
one’s freshest frock to the hostile skies merely 
for hash and tea and an old friend’s con- 
versation. Inthe one case your old friend 
thinks that you do her small credit; in the 
other, she exclaims over your smartness and 
is mortified because her simple hospitality 
has clearly fallen below your expectations. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


On the contrary, there was the sorry case of 
a young schoolmistress who received a polite 
request for the pleasure of her company at 
dinner at eight o’clock on Friday evening. 
The writer moved in high social circles; it 
was flattering to the teacher to be asked; 
moreover. there was a small daughter in the 
family, who might be sent to her school if she 
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made a good impression. The occasion 
seemed to call for the teacher’s cherished new 
evening gown, and that necessitated a cab, 
though the distance was short. Cabs and 
evening gowns were momentous matters to 
her slender income. She found that there 
were but two other guests, and all the ladies 
were far more simply dressed than she. At 
the close of the evening, after a charming 
dinner (in which, unfortunately, her new 
gown was spotted), the hostess said, pleas- 
antly, “It is a beautiful night; we will all see 
both of you home.”’ Every one put on wraps 
and marched merrily forth under the bright 
winter stars. Except the teacher. She ex- 
plained that she had ordered a cab to call for 
her. So she rode home in dismal state, miss- 
ing the pleasantest part of the evening. It 
cost her four dollars in cab-hire and as much 
more to have her gown cleaned. And it cost 
her a pupil; for the society dame judged the 
teacher extravagant and the small daughter 
was sent to another school. Had the invita- 
tion been less formal. .. . 

I once heard a business man eloquently de- 
nounce an invitation to spend the week-end 
with some friends at a country club. What 
gave extra heat to his denunciations was the 
genuine hot-season hunger of a tired man 
for the free air, the wide spaces, the green 


rolling links with their fringe of trees. ‘Run 
out from Saturday to Monday. come 


just as you are straight from your 
office ”’ Oh, if he but could! Trust- 
fully, once had he done so, and there had been 
a big dance on Saturday night, for which he 
had brought no evening clothes; golf and 
tennis the next day, for which he was also un- 
prepared; a plan for a jolly Sunday-night 
supper at one of the largest cottages. 
‘“‘And I in tweeds all the time!’ 

Clarissa says it is still harder for a woman 
to get along without baggage. ‘‘The best 
you can do is to wear a light woolen tailor- 
made suit to travel in, carry your jacket and 
umbrella, and a good-sized bag with a dressy 
waist and a few other things. Evenso, you 
find your tailored suit not exactly the thing 
for golf, if you are as fond of the game as I am. 
You really need those togs; and you’d rather 
have a real dinner-gown than a makeshift 
“dressy” waist. And you want a crisp white 
linen for Sunday. And you ought to have 
different shoes and stockings, too, for travel- 
ing, dancing, and the links. Then if they 
take you out in the auto. well, I don’t 
mind counting on my hostess to supply 
emergencies, but it is nicer to have your own 
things. Yet it seems absurd to take a trunk 
for two scant days.” 

However, at more than one country club 
the host takes the week-end guest’s baggage 
for granted and advises, ‘Better send your 
trunk out by express. You will be surer of 
having it on time.” 

The fact is, you never can tell about a 
country club. Some are small and simple in 
their ways, and some call for all that there is 
of most decorative and most elaborate. 
Hence, one may deduce the rule that true 
kindness will let the guest know exactly what 
to expect. 

There will be lots of new rules when the 
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etiquette-books are rewritte As, for 
stance: 

A standing invitation is 

Never question a “‘previ ement 

Never offer to change the te wh Vv" 
friend pleads a previous engagem«e 


NEVER SPEAK WHEN YOU CAN WRITE 

Probably every one k e convel 
sation, or rather half-conversation, heard at 
business man’s phone: ‘Monday? Thai 
you very much; I am sorry I can’t dine wit 
you then. No; Tues have ; 
engagement also. W er—let me 
see. My wife’s sister is co! Visit us 01 
Wednesday. . . . Oh, no,t you! She’ 
be too tired. . . . Thursday | ut of tow 
Sha’n’t be back till late Yes, I'll be 
town Friday, but I expe set 
business in the evening Sat a 
d—n it! I might as well th vo 
Monday.” 

Never—and this should be ted in thi 
biggest and blackest of capi ever give 
a verbal invitation. 

Not because it is too informa it becau 
you make it too hard for the person invite 
to decline, should such be his desire. Onl 
when you are hunting a lion is it justifiable to 
corner the beast so that wi lly you ca 
catch him. All’s fair in y d presun 
ably the laws of the chase are like the rule 
of warfare. Lions have 
suers are bound to respe B 
friendly act to give an ordin: yretendir 











his faculties and invent his polite excus 
Writing will save his feelings ur OW! 
One more caution al tations 
offering one, make it cordi precise. Set 
the time and the length of the vi 
and speak your prettiest. If there are joint 
hosts—husband and wife, father : hte 
brother and sister—let on e t omit 
to heartily second any invitat the othe 
gives. To fail in this { 
the guest is unwelcome to on el the 
family, and only extreme 
justify such a thing. 1 
which women are far m 
Perhaps because the 
less hospitable; perha 
trouble is associated 
upon their shoulders 
‘My dear, I am persuading 1 


dine with us to-morrow Jol \ 1 
too often Jennie answers, ‘‘O t to-morrt 
dear. Little Johnnie has re throat 


Or, ‘‘I hope Mr. Thompki 
but we can give him a bet ( 
other day. To-morrow i : 


WARMED-OVER HOSPITALITY 


And Thompkins, who has been gratified 
the cordiality of his old college friend, nat 
rally declines. If he accepts the inge 
date, he does so with : g of his re 
awakened friendship, that not paid for 
by having a finer dinner. Better a wash 
day meal and a welcome wi 
partridge with chilly deliberation. The fact 
is, you cannot throw col uter on an invi 
tation and then warm it up to serve anothe1 
day. 


stylikely Thompkins will not come at 
Maybe Jennie in her heart does not re. 

She had not liked Thompkins’s 
r she disapproves what she has heard 
from others, or he is marked as yp. 
d perhaps dissipated. Not a 
iend for Jack. No harm done jf 
ver turns up. 
but there is! 
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ty 


She has thwarted her 
hospitable impulse, and that js 
he has checked an old affection, and 
regrettable. Let her trust her hus- 
k out his own friends. Surely, the 
ho picked her out has excellent judg. 
‘here must be a lot of good in Thomp- 
you come to know him, or Jack 
t care to reknit old ties. If the man 
tered for the worse since their youthful 
ship, Jack will soon find it out, and they 
irt of their own accord, not through 
e’s agency. 
er mind little Johnnie’s illness, Jennie, 
ibsolutely has the smallpox, in 
se, as soon as he has recovered and 
use disinfected, make a point of in- 
Mr. Thompkins promptly, with regrets 
have had to wait so long for the 
' his company. Or if the wash- 
eal turns out one of those distressingly 
es, that sometimes happen in the best 
ted families, make up for it with every 
ng device you can think of, and, 
redit of your husband’s home, invite 
ns soon again to a faultless table. 


3OLD, BE BOLD, AND EVERYWHERE 
BE BOLD 


| of invitation we all like to other 
uses is one that is timely, exact 
lefinite as to ways and means, 

ve all, cordial. And, of course, as a 

‘y virtue, the ideal request hospitable 
eave a loophole for escape. It must 
rdiality to the sticking point. 

e hates to getstuck. You remember 


+4 


ed hall to which came the ad- 
knight of old, how on the walls 
ritten, ‘Be bold: be bold; be bold: 
v t on the fourth wall, ‘Be not too 
So, on the walls of other people’s 
ve love to visit is written, “Be 

be pressing; be not too pressing.” 


King Edward's Carpet 
Collection Grows 


IS Majesty, King Edward VII., is now the 

| | possessor of a Persian hand-woven carpet 
which is probably as fine a floor fabric 

ha reached London. It was 
recent over by a special envoy 
Persia as a mark of his 
the treatment extended to him on 

his last visit to England, which 

eral years ago. As soon as the Shah 

to Persia, he started an immense number 
xpert weavers to work on the produc- 
irpet to be given to Edward. The work 

ly three years, but the results have 
marvelous. It is understood 
iad in mind the State drawing-room 
place for this carpet to be used. It is 

to add that the colors are rich and wrought 
nost exquisite Persian style, the prin- 
of the design including the King’s 
ird VIT 
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Oriental Rugs 


HOW AND WHERE THEY ARE MADE, HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM 
AND HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 


The looms were set, the webs 
Were hung, beneath their fingers, nimbly plied, 
The subtle fabrics grew, and w arp and woof 
Transverse, with shuttle and with stay compact, 
Were pressed in order fair and either girt 
Her mantle close, and eager wrought, —the toil 
Itself was pleasure to the skillful hands 
That knew so well their task. With Tyrian hue 
Of purple blushed the texture, and all shades 
Of color blending imperceptibly 
Each into other. So, when the wondrous bow, 
What time some passing shower hath dashed the sun, 
Spans with its mighty arch the vault of heaven, 
A thousand colors deck it, different all, 
Yet all so subtly interfused that each 
Seems one with that which joins it, and the eye 
But by the contrast of the extremes perceives 
The intermediate change. And last, with thread 
Of gold embroidery, pictured on the web, 
Life-like expressed, some antique fable glowed. 

Ovip. 


N the study of Oriental rugs, the anti- 

quarian, the historian, the craftsman, 

the art lover, the economist, and the 

housewife, ever on the alert to provide 
for the sanitary cleanliness of her home as 
well as its beauty, find here a common bond 
of interest. The antiquarian, because 
weaving is one of the oldest of textile arts, 
reaching back to the very dawn of 
civilization when Creusa’s shuttle 
flew, and Helen of Troy wove the 
story of her people in with the 
woof of her web. The craftsman, 
because no product of machinery 
has ever equaled in indestructi- 
bility and beauty these triumphs 
of handicraft. The lover of art, 
because he, too, like the famous 
French artist,can say when point- 
ing to his rugs: ‘“These are my 
masters.”" The economist, be 
cause their durability and con 
stant increase of value show 
money well invested. The house 
wife, because in furnishing her 
home there are three essentials to 
consider—health, suitability, and 
beauty—and in these furnishings 
she finds them all. 

Yet, evenin oriental rugs, there 
have come to be exceptions to 
the general rule, for Western commercialism 
to-day is making inroads upon even the 
conservatism of the orient, demanding 
oriental rugs of oriental weave, yet with 
the imprint of occidental designs. 

The story of how oriental rugs came to 
find their way into the occident is of interest. 
War has always been a mighty factor in their 
introduction, beginning with the campaigns 
of Alexander the Great and Darius. An 
Asiatic monarch, when about to wage war 
against the Greeks or Romans, went with 
great pomp and circumstance, carrying with 
him his wives, children and so large an assort- 
ment of household stuff that the tents were 
like moving palaces. If the fortunes of war 
went against him, “to the victor belonged 
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the spoils,’”’ which ever included great num- 
bers of the magnificent rugs, which were used 
not only for floor coverings but for the divans, 
beds and curtains which divided “harem-lik,” 
the women’s apartments, from “selam-lik,”’ 
those occupied by the men. 

Later, as envoys were sent to European 
courts, they bore with them rich gifts, among 
which rugs bore a prominent part. The 
first oriental rug which was sent to the 
Iinglish court in the sixteenth century was 
afterward spread in front of the altar in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Seafaring men have also been largely in- 
strumental in the introduction of oriental 
rugs into the occident. In cruising along the 
shores of Africa and India they naturally 
became impressed with the beauty and dura- 
bility of these products and were anxious to 
carry home specimens to their families. On 
our own Atlantic seaboard in Lynn, Salem, 
Nantucket, New Bedford and other towns 
formerly centers of shipping interests, there 
are to be found to-day exquisite specimens 





SPINNING THE YARN 


that have been treasured in the same families 
for over a century, ever growing more silky 
and beautiful. The largest factors of all in 
this country have been the International 
:xpositions which have disseminated a 
knowledge of rugs and created a demand 
that has resulted in the commercialization 
of oriental rugs in the occident. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RUG MAKING 

The process of rug making is picturesque 
and of interest from its very beginning. 
When in the month of May the animal whose 
coat furnishes the material for rugs begins 
to shed its hair, the shepherd, following 
nature’s law, gathers his flocks about him 
in front of his tchif lik (farm house) and there, 
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seated on the ground, shears his flock one by 
one, the women meanwhile packing the wool 
in the native zembils or hampers made of 
grass, and carrying it to the river’s bank to 
be washed. 

Not all water is equally good for this purpose 
Soft water is the great essential in order to 
keep the wool soft and pliable and at the 
same time remove the dirt and. grease. The 
waters of certain rivers have been held in 
high repute for generations for their efficacy; 
but failing access to such waters, the shep- 
herds save up all the rain water they can 
or soften other water by suspending bags of 
potash in it to soften it before using. In this 
the wool is beaten and pounded and washed, 
rinsed over and over again, and then spread 
on native matting of reeds to dry in the sun. 
This, too, is an important and delicate oper- 
ation, for the sun must not be too hot nor the 
wind too fierce, and all other atmospheric 
conditions favorable, so that the wool may 
dry evenly and gradually. When a specially 
valuable fabric is under contemplation, an 
expert wool worker will frequently wait for 
days until perfect weather condi- 
tions obtain, 

Rugs made from wool thus 
carefully washed and shrunken 
will never shrink nor become 
crooked after they are woven. 
This on the same principle as 
the tailor sponges his cloth be- 
fore cutting it for a suit. Most 
of the Kurdish rugs which come 
crooked show the lack of this 
careful initial step, for the Kurds, 
being a nomadic people, are not 
always in the vicinity of suitable 
water nor drying conveniences. 

The next step is to collect the 
clean, dry wool and after lay- 
ing aside a sufficient quantity for 
family use, market the remainder. 


CARDING AND SPINNING 

Now comes the picking or 
carding; two methods being em- 
ployed to accomplish this, preparatory 
to the spinning. In some of the weaving 
districts, men pickers—Hadladjelar travel 
about after the shearing, carrying with 
them a large bow from five to seven feet 
in length and strung with stout gut. This is 
hung by its middle from the ceiling so that 
the cord just reaches the heap of snowy wool. 
Now, the picker, armed with a heavy wooden 
club—tokmak—pounds upon the bowstring, 
whipping the wool loose and throwing it 
aside strand by strand. Far more popular, 
however, especially in the interior and 
mountainous districts, where the women do 
the carding, is the use of the implement called 
Yun-Tiraghe. This is a triangular solid 
block into the edge of which are set stiff iron 
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PERSIAN WOMEN WASHING WOOL FOR RUG MAKING 


or steel teeth which protrude upward. It is 
placed upon the floor, where it is 
held firmly between the knees, 
and the wool drawn back and forth 
until combed smooth and ready 
for the weaving. From time im- 
memorial, this combing process 
has served as the excuse for a 
peculiarly oriental social fune- 
tion, when the women, flocking 
together, sit Turkish fashion in 
circles on the ground combing and 
spinning while at the same time 
they discuss the matrimonial 
affairs of their neighbors, or ar- 
range for betrothals between their 
own sons and daughters. 

If the weather is warm this 
animated symposium is carried 
on out of doors, the soft green 
grass fora carpet. If damp or 
chilly, under cover. So they comb 
and spin. chat and laugh, and all 
to the soft whirl of the hand 
spinning-wheel. After the spin- 
ning the yarn is wound [up in 
great skeins for the dvers. 

DYEING THE WOOL 

In dyeing, as in washing, the quality of the 
water used must be taken into account. The 
reputation of certain streams has endured for 
centuries and their banks are lined with the 
homes of the dyers. Each family holds its 
own formule for dyes inviolate, handing 
them down from generation to generation. 
One may be renowned for its rich pure reds, 
another for its blues or greens. All colorings 
were originally vegetable dyes, made from 
roots, herbs, flowers and berries and as 
lasting and indestructible as the fabric itself. 
After the coloring with the dye, the wool is 
dipped in plain cold water, then hung in the 
sun. This operation is repeated three times, 
the Christians performing this duty in the 
name of the Trinity and the Moslems in the 
name of God, Mohammed and Mohammedans. 
The wool is not wrung from the dye or water 
but is allowed to drip until dry. 

Within the last dozen years occi- 


belonging to an old 


in the fiber of 





COLORING THE YARN 


in comparison with 
one of tough mut 
ton. A rug made 
from the wool of a 
young animal is 
pliable and fine ;that 
from an old one, 
harsh. Equally di- 
verse is the wool of 
animals brought up- 
on the plains or 
in the mountains. 
The bracing, invig 
oratingairmountain 
has had its effect up- 
on the animal, pro 
ducirig a much silk- 
ier, richer and more 
flexible fleece than 
that of the flocks 
raised on the plains. 


CARPET WEAVING IN PERSIA 





reason the goat,which flourishes at 
the higher ranges, furnishes the 
aterial for rug weaving. The wealth 
must be innate in the wool to pro- 
ame effect in the rug. When the 
he inequalities of the surface may 


e original luster, but as it is worn 
urface becomes smooth and even 
radual increase in luster, which 
e value o} the rug. 


month of May the young ani- 
roat, begins to shed its hair 
ne, the shepherd is on the 
and preserve every particle 
lowny coat. Rugs of this quality 
make the finest rugs of all and 
( m to be found in the general market. 
V camel only such portions of the 
ear tufts of hair can be sheared. 
the rest of the hair, the camel driver 
th bandage, bag-shaped, under the 
every particle as it loosens, and 
the bag. This is the way all 
; collected, and it is on account 
t camel’s-hair rugs and shawls 
ensive: for as Gibbon the historian 
lhe price of an article is groverned 
he quantity, the extent of de 
|, the distance it comes fron. 

the quality.” 

ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DESIGNS IN ANTIQUE 
RUGS 
The designs of the antique 
riental rugs have invariably been 

vn from mythological ideas 

subjects, copied from objects 

nature or made up of a com 
ion from both sources. 

ke for instance the cypress- 

ign, which is so frequently 

lin oriental rugs, and always 

represents birth. Whenevera boy 


co har in the orient. a cypress- 
tree is planted in a Turkish cem 
eter the idea being that because 


evergreen it means a con- 

nee of life. Uneonsciously, 

perhaps, the same idea is embod- 

ied in our selection of trees for the 
eautifving of “God’s Acre.”’ 

\ weeping willow, on the con- 

stands for death—based 
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NOMADS MAKING RUGS BY THE SIDE 
OF THEIR TENTS 


among the peoples of Asia Minor on the 
following legend, familiar to all and fre 
quently embodied in the weaving of rugs: 
the Bithvnian mountains, near 
Broussa,”’ runs the legend, ‘‘there lived, 
in the long ago, a shepherd whose ma- 
terial wealth consisted in the number of his 
flocks. In charge of these was the shepherd ’s 
only son, Logma by name. And it came to 
pass, one day, that just after Logma had 
eaten his lunch a Greek monk going by, 
asked of him a morsel of food. 
‘I have none,’ said Logma, ‘but 
here are my father’s flocks, and 
you can help yourself to a little 
lamb.’ The monk was not slow 
to accept the generous offer, and, 
taking a kid from the flock, 
hastened away to a public oven 
to have it roasted. 

“After eating as much as his 
appetite demanded, he took the 
brain of the lamb to Logma as 
a delicate morsel. After eating, 
a sound sleep fell on Logma, and 
in his dreams all the plants, big 
and little, arose and told him 
each the secret of its sovereign 
balm, that it might be used for 
the healing of the people. Then 
the youth left his father’s flocks, 
and journeyed hither and thither 
in all the Bithynian provinces, 
healing all peoples of their dis- 


eases. 


“On 


“But jealousy arose among 
the physicians, in all those regions, and 
banding together, they captured Logma, put 
him into a barrel, then rolled it down from 
the top of the mountain over the rocks—his 
life-blood gushing out and staining all the 
soil of that mountain, which is red to this 
very day. 

“Bruised and broken, Logma’s body rested 


at the foot of a willow tree, which tenderly 
covered him with its sweeping branches. 
Henceforth the weeping willow symbolizes 
sorrow and death.” 

Green birds are another favorite Moham- 
medan design; for the reason that all Turks 
believe that when on the resurrection day, 
Gabriel blows his horn to awaken the dead, 
the souls of the Faithful shall take that 
special form. Thus may be seen the various 
conceptions of immortality in rug designs 
birth, death, resurrectien, and the tree of 
life enduring forever. In very many rugs 
the artistic thought and individuality of the 
maker’s mind is clearly expressed. Others 
betray imitation rather than originality. 

In some of the silk rugs made by the 
Persians the same conception of immortality 
is remarked; its manifestation being em- 
bodied in the design of the phoenix rising 
from its ashes. In these, also, the snnrise 
and the cypress tree are frequently iu evi- 
dence. 

Among the antiques, are also many flower 
designs. One of these is a crimson flower 
which grows in the northeastern part of Asia 

Minor, near the Caucasus. It is popu- 

larly believed to have sprung from the 

blood of the Christian army slain in 
defense of their fatherland, on the Ar- 
menian Marathon. 

The lotus design, emblem of fecundity 
which played so prominent a part in the 
Assyrian system of ornamentation, is found 
without much modification in many Per- 
sian rugs, largely in the border designs. 

Another design which carries with it 
a religious conception is the palm-leaf 
pattern found in the Mosul and Persian 
rugs. This is sometimes erroneously at- 
tributed to a sacred river or lake in India. 





CARPET WEAVING IN SULTANABAD, PERSIA 


Not so. According to Mohammedan belief, 
when a true believer dies, he is immedi- 
ately translated to enjoy the company of 
the houris under the shadow of the palm 
tree. The trefoil or shamrock design is 
found in Afghan rugs only, representing to 
them the unity of God, Mohammed and 
Mohammedism. 
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MAKING A TABRIZ RUG 


The triangle design found in some of the 
Anatolian rugs is of special interest, copied 
as it is, from the talisman worn by all devout 
believers, hung from the neck or tied about 
the arm and containing printed passages 
from the Koran. 

Worn in battle, these are believed to render 
powerless the force of the bullets. 

The swastika, oldest of all symbols used as 
a charm for good luck or as a preventive of 
the evil eye, appears frequently in Persian 
rugs and carpets in its normal form, with 
arms crossing each other and 
ends turned at right angles, the 
lines being of equal thickness 
throughout, or else in the apogee 
form. In the latter, the arms 
still cross at right angles but 
curve either to the right or left, 
the lines increasing in size to the 
middle of the curve but ending 
in a point This same design, 
whose prehistoric existence ex- 
tended over large areas of the 
earth’s surface, including South 
and Central Americas and our 
own mound builders of the 
Southwest, is to-day largely 
employed by the Navajo rug 
weavers, of Arizona, while they, 
as well as the Apaches and other 
tribes of Indians, frequently use 
it in the branding of their horses. 

Another very ancient design, 
a rosette between two long, 
curved leaves, is known asthe fish 
or Herati pattern. This is found in 
most of the Persian rugs. Whether it comes 
from some old Chinese heraldic emblem or is 
to be traced back to the fish sacred to Isis, or 
Venus, is a matter of dispute between 
authorities. 

A substitute for the fish pattern in the 
antique Feraghans is a small yellow plant 
shape, set in close rows like the fish with 
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BAZAR DAY AT OURIMIAH, 


flower forms, giving them a diamond arrange- 
ment. This is known as the Flower of Henna 
design. 

Other designs taken from objects in nature 
or from the tools used in the various crafts 
are the star, the hook or latch, the comb 
which signifies a weaver, a musical instru- 
ment with strings for a musician or a string 
of camels with their young, indicating a cara- 
van attache or a camel driver. Interesting 
reading are these rugs, to one who elects to 
make a study of their significance. 

While Mohammed prohibited the represen- 
tation of animals in most forms, there are 
some exceptions. The dog, for an example, 
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ANATOLIAN PRAYER-RUG 
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RUGS RECEIVE THEIR NAMES 
named either the use in- 
yple who make them or the 
town or province in which they 
\ rug 
vevs no idea of its character 
Any rug may be used on a divan, 
the name “‘divan-luk;” for the 
hammam-luk;” for the cover 
veh-luk;’ a mat to sit upon, 
to lay in front of the fire, 
For convenience to the buyer 
ugs should be named from 
* the people who make them. 
ns are frequently duplicated 
arises, as in the case of the 
e Kermanshah rugs, often also 


from 


¢ ner 


named for its use is mis- 


Kermans. The old Kermans 
rovinee of ancient Kerman or 
Southern Persia, are among the 


Iranian art, with prevailing 
colored flowery gardens 
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sHIORDES PRAYER-RUG 


The modern ones made in 
e have greatly deteriorated 


compared either to the 
Kermans or the mod- 
made by the Kurds amid 
Kermanshah in Kurdistan. 
would greatly simplify 
were designated by the 
nee in which they are made. 
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MOSUL RUG 


Just as literature has been disseminated 
around the world through the conquest of 
nations, so art in rug making has heen in- 
fluenced in color and design by the march of 
the conqueror and consequent exchange of 
slaves who carried with them their own 
characteristic methods from Asia Minor to 
Persia, Persia to Babylon, ete. 

Commerce also has been a potent factor 
in the introduction of change. It is no un- 
usual thing to find two civilizations of diverse 
nationalities in the orient represented in the 
same rug. The flowerv <lesigns of Persia, 
for instance, may be found wrought in with 
the straight lines peculiar to the rugs of the 
Tureoman or Caucasian. This is also the 
case with some of the Anatolian and Mosul 
fabrics. 

Some of these rugs of composite and eccen- 
tric composition show the imprint of more 
than one pair of hands—a task possibly in- 
terrupted by the death of the original de- 
signer and resumed by a second or even third 
weaver. Sometimes the transition of design 
is absolutely abrupt in both field and border, 
and again there isasimilarity, as though the 
new weaver was trying to suit the traditional 
weave, of his family to the one already begun. 

Again, these rugs of irregular design may 
be attributed to the superstition of the 
weaver, who hopes by the oddity of his pat- 
tern to avert the hoodoo of the malicious evil 
eve. Putting design aside, therefore, as 
“independable,” the ordinary buyer will 
find it much simpler to familiarize himself 
with the various selvage finishes of the differ- 
ent rugs and judge from them, for in these 
there is searce any variation. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
Oriental rugs are broadly classified as Ana- 
tolian or Turkish, Caucasian, Iran or Persian 
and Turcoman. 


ANATOLIAN OR TURKISH 

Anatolia is a Greek word which was applied 
by the Greeks to the present Asia Minor—a 
name still often used by tourists and writers. 
Some of the choicest of the antique rugs 
which have come from the looms of Asia 
Minor, such as Bergama, Ghiordes, Melez 
and Kurdish Yuruk, are still called Anatolian, 
to distinguish them from the more modern 
rugs. So, whileall Anatolian rugs are really 
antique Turkish, Turkish rugs are not all 
Anatolian. Under the classification of Turk- 
ish rugs come the Hereki-keui or Hamidieh 
rugs made in the village factory on the Sea 
of Marmora under the patronage of the pres- 
ent Sultan; Bergamas, made northwest of 
Smyrna in the town of Bergama; Melez from 
southeast of Smyrna; 
Oushak and Koulah to, 
the east, and the Kur 
dish Kermans in the 
highlands of Kurdistan 
and the vilayet of Mosul. 


GHIORDES 

The Antique Ghiordes 
rugs—variously known 
as Gurdiz, Gierdi, Yoror- 
dis, Yurdi, Yordi, Yeordiz, 
and a few other spellings 
—are famous for their 
historic significance as 
well as wonderful textile 
excellence. Their birth- 
place, ancient Gordium, 
was the home of the Gor- 
dian knot, whose untying, 
according to prophecy, 
was to show the Lord of 


all Asia. Many tried to 
undo it, but none suc- 
ceeded until Alexander 


the Great in his career 
of conquest came _ to 
Phrygia. He tried his skill 
with as ill success as 
others till, growing im- 
patient, he drew his 
sword and cut the knot, 
thereafter subjecting all 
Asia to his sway. The 
pile of the antique Ghi 
ordes is of plucked lambs’ 
wool. They come almost 
invariably in the form of 
prayer-rugs, and usually 
with a border composed 
of five or six stripes of 
differing patterns and 
colors characteristic of 
Roman influence, each, 
about an inch in width. 
A favorite arrangement 
in colors is alternate very 
light and very dark, 
almost black and white. 
The central main or 
middle border stripe is 
commonly blue, though 


ILLUSTRATED 
TURES. 
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sometimes a rich red, or delicate green or yel- 
low. A feature peculiar to the best of 
these rugs is that the fringe on the up- 
per end, in place of being the customary 
finish of the ends of the warp,isa separate one, 
usually of silk, sewn on and reaching down 
each side of the rug for twelve or fifteen 
inches. While the weft is cotton, an extra 
selvage of silk in pale coloring and fine weave 
completes the sides. Although the genuine 
Ghiordes are objects of veneration for collect- 
ors, they are too thin to be used on hard- 
wood floors and are not serviceable for ordi- 
nary use. Where the center is too badly worn 
to be repaired, it is sometimes cut out and the 
border employed to frame fine pictures. 
All the modern Ghiordes rugs are of coarse 
texture and crude coloring, a far ery from 
the old Ghiordes, which equaled the most 
prized antiques from Persian looms. They 
still retain, however, the characteristic border 
arrangement. 
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PERSIAN RUG, WITH TREE OF LIFE, GREEN BIRD, WEEPING 
WILLOW, AND CYPRESS-TREE 


THIS ARTICLE WILL BE CONCLUDED IN THE DE- 
CEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF ORIENTAL RUGS, 


WITH TWELVE ADDITIONAL PIC- 


IT IS BELIEVED TO BE THE MOST COMPRE- 
HENSIVE AND VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION ON RUGS 
WHICH HAS EVER APPEARED IN A MAGAZINE. 





The Bitter Cry of the 


By HELEN BRUCE 


HE transgressions of the professional 

decorator have furnished material for 

many an article, and it is idle to at- 

tempt his defense. He generally un- 
derstands the mechanical part of his craft, 
and with intelligent guidance will get ex- 
cellent results. Left to himself, he lays a 
landseape frieze above the plate-rail, or 
achieves a combination of Dutch peasants in 
poster style, with brocade paper, for a den. 
He is apt to commend most highly the most 
elaborate arrangements of tints, for the cor- 
nice, and the most ornate picture mouldings, 
these bringing him the best financial returns. 
He frowns upon simplicity, and thinks the 
final word, as to matters of taste, has been 
spoken by the last wall-paper turned out by 
the largest factory of which he knows. 

In the higher walks of the profession, the 
decorator occupies a studio, and imports his 
own papers and textiles. He has generally 
studied his profession, and can be relied upon 
to turn out perfectly correct examples of dif- 
ferent periods and styles of decoration. That 
his product should be colorless is a matter of 
necessity. Did he give the house he decorates 
an individual character, it would be his own 
individuality, not the owner’s. The house 
of the professional decorator lacks charm, 
per force, because charm is only imparted by 
the personal touch. 

But the decorator also has his peculiar 
woes. A well-known decorator spent months 
upon the interior finish and furnishing of a 
house. The Louis XIV style was chosen, 
and every detail studied with the utmost 
care. The music-room, in particular, was ex- 
quisite with a gray stone floor and old-pink 
walls, and a sumptuous grand piano. Just 
outside the door was installed a pianola, 
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An XVIII-Century 


CQUAINTANCE with the colonial 
type of house is, for those of us who 
live in the eastern states, chiefly 
made through some of the stately 

historic homes that have been preserved by 
patriotic societies. Yet there is another 
class of house, no less characteristic of that 
period, but more primitive in its architecture, 
that is invested with a deeper, more vital 
interest from its continuous occupation as a 
residence through six or more generations. 
In contrast to the modern home with its 
complex, rapidly changing conveniences and 
improvements, one of these old-time dwell- 
ings stands for certain fast-disappearing 
elements of simplicity, stability, and content. 
Its arrangement is direct and unconfusing, 
its atmosphere restful. Since its building in 
1744 it has seen the city in which it stands 
lose significance as the capital of the state; 
it has witnessed the burning of the entire 
neighborhood and the battles between the 
English and Continental armies; it has sur- 


fresh from the factory, reeking with newness 
In the colonial bedroom of another house, 


the mistress insisted on covering the wall, at 


the side of the great four-posted bed, with 
exceedingly modern process pictures of Ma- 
donnas and Saints, and completed her work 
by a liberal scattering of theatrical photo 


graphs in other parts of the room 
One of the features of the hall of 


hi lara 
house was a door set into the paneled side 


of the room, under the stairs, leading into a 


sort of strong room, and furnished with beau 


tiful hinges and hasps of wrought iron. The 


owner’s sense of fitness leads him to set in 
front of this door, and largely concealing it, a 
teak-wood stand, loaded with oriental bric 


a-brac. 


In another house, the library chimney 


piece is faced with green tiles carried to the 


ceiling. A hole has been drilled 


that a 


framed photograph of the mistress of the 
the 


house may be hung above the shelf. In 
same room, poster pictures are h 
a green armure wall covering 
instance, where a wall had been finished at 
the ceiling with a beautiful stenciled festoon, 
the owner insisted upon havi 
moulding set just beneath it 
No one knows what the decorator endure 
in respect to pictures, carpets, and curt 
to say nothing of bric-a-bra t is 
proper thing to have pictures, and they are 
hung, with delightful impartiality, upon 
tapestry-papered walls of the library and 
on the rose-laden spaces of 
Our cut glass must be displayed, and its mass 
is projected into the midst of the warm tints 


ing against 


picture 


Ving a 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG 


vived the strenuous conditions 


life, and continues a placid existence among 
the progressive surroundings of our twentiet! 
century. 

Fortunate in sheltering through this pro- 
tracted career those who have been followers 


of “the simple life,’ the Stone Cottage 
has been left practically undisturbed | 
within and without. A notew 
dition, however, is the li 
side, in which some years ago the golde! 
versary of the occupants of the cottage was 
celebrated. 

The Stone Cottage is built of 
blocks of stone with white 
The vines match the shutters i 
the shingles of the roof correspond to 
tones of the walls, and the brick chil 
are a Subdued accent of color to the gra‘ 
green scheme. Some ancient 


room 


large 
mortar joints. 
] 
eoior, 
the 


nnevs 


trees 


99 


In another 
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Decorator 


dining-room, with the cheering effect 
iceberg. Lace curtains are a sort of 
of respectability, and their ungainly 
obscure the carefully planned lines of 
lows, and give a reflected glare which 
erse to the most harmonious scheme 
r. Carpets are another honored tra- 
If we yield so far as to have rugs on 
the floors, we stick to stair carpets, 
ss all the beauty of the play of light 
different planes of polished surface. 


lian basket and the Russian copper 
cheek by jowl in the colonial parlor, 
room is sacred from the family photo- 
Happy indeed if a place of honor 
claimed for a crayon portrait. 

\ minor woe, but perhaps harder to bear, 
fects the decorator’s reputation at 
is attributable to the photographer. 

is farther from that gentleman’s 
than a mere transeript of the in- 


vhich he is asked to photograph. He 
t upon getting as much as possible into 
tures. The rug, which is out of the 
f the camera, he throws carelessly 
» stair railing of the hall. The table, 
s kept bare for the tea-tray, offends 
| he crowds it with small articles. He 
us to display everything of interest, 
been known to rearrange the china 
plate-rail, lapping the plates so as to 
as possible into view. 
vels in floral arrangements. He 
he colonial or regency room with 
although contemporary 
reveal only the most formal of nose- 
His theories find their ultimate ex- 
in the disposition of Japanese vases 
Henri Deux chimneypiece of sculp- 


ne. 
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Stone Cottage 


ickground for the house, and a 
ld-fashioned flowers grows at the 
he shingled hood of the well is an 
ve feature of the general environ- 
round floor exhibits, in its simple, 
plan, the device usual with 
Dutch settler for substantial home 
The hall is an entrance that divides 
e-room from the dining-room, and 
hen is reached from the dining-room. 
nooks or corners in the hall, 
for ventilation. A_ half- 
» front and another at the back 
ll, each with its old-time hinges and 
the winter the upper part of the 
‘is filled with a sheet of plain glass, 
sunny exposure made use of for @ 

hold plants. 
\ | tapestry paper in dull red and ivory 


ensive 


re ho 


spare 
tt 


1 
} 
1€ 


one on the walls of the hall, and a plain 


f the same red tone is fastened to the 


vith flat brass rods. Oriental rugs 





STONE COTTAGE, SHOWING THE STUDIO AND THE HOODED WELL 
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cover the floor, and a mahogany 
table and Windsor chair are 
placed against the wall, with a 
mirror and sconce above them. 

In the dining-room the severity 
of the mantel lines is a refreshing 
study in these days of over-orna- 
mentation in all interior work. 
The original tiles of blue and 
white face the fireplace, and 
andirons, crane, and copper kettle 
are of colonial date. The side- 
board, dining table, serving table, 
secretary, chairs, and china closet 
are antique in the best sense of 
the word, in which good design is 
united with the well-seasoned 
wood. A set of Canton china is 
adopted for this room, as its soft 
shades of blue accord. with the 
dull red of the wall, the deeper 
tones of the mahogany, and the 
Persian mixtures of color in the 
rug. 

The fireplace in the sitting-room 
expresses a unique combination of the 
practical and esthetic that marks the best 
things of the colonial era. The opening is 
generous and well proportioned, the carved 
supports and panels graceful and pleasing. 
With one or two exceptions the old Dutch 
tiles, elaborately painted with windmills and 
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FIREPLACE IN THE SITTING-ROOM 


ships, are still to be found in their places. 
The space between the ope! of the 
ceiling is kept white with kalsomine, and all 
of the woodwork in the sitting-room (as in 
the rest of the cottage) is painted white 





The windows are lightly hung with white net, 
that is caught back at the sides to give light 





chest lrawers., 





to the plants that fill the wide 
sill. 
Old pieces of family furniture- 
a bookcase in Empire style, a 
Sheraton sofa, a Chippendale 
chair, a claw-foot table—are in 
this room, quietly supported by 
yellow walls and upholstery. 
\ collection of quaint — glass 
is a fitting accompaniment to the 
cabinet near the window, and 
Delft vases and a hammered brass 
placque decorate the mantel-shelf, 
\ long step from the colonial 
would seem essential in 
into a modern studio, 
butin the Stone Cottage the flavor 
of the antique is so unified with 
ts every part that the room de- 
oted to the working hours of the 
tist is characteristic of the older 
The furnishings here are 
suited to studio requirements yet 
writing-desk, mantel, mir- 
rors, and brass keep up the flavor 


riod 


epping 


century. 


chairs, 


fF 4 } iq 
O uays 


The lrooms are fitted up with four- 
corner wash-stands, and 
with whitewashed walls 
und 1 rpets, filling out satisfactorily the 


isteads, 


expectations that have been raised in viewing 


he floor of the Stone Cottage. 


The Casement Window: Why Not? 


HE old name for window was windor, 
or wind-door, prettily signifying that 
it was a door for the wind to go in and 
out of. 

This was really true of the French or case- 
ment window, but we of America, with our 
plate-glass sashes, when we wish to “‘aérate’’ 
our rooms, can only do it half-way. Our 
modern windows, if we stop to think about 
them, are calculated to make us turn cynics 
quite as truly as our much talked about 
political frauds. These holes in our walls 
cheat the uninitiated into believing he can 
open them at will. But, alas! we, the initiated, 
know that those sashes are fastened in with 
all the red tape abominations of cords and 
weights, and that we can only lift them either 
up (so that we get one half a window) or 
down (so that we get the other half). 

If, as the poets have long told us, we call 
the eyes the windows of the soul, then con- 
trariwise the windows are the soul of the 
house. And at that rate, what pitiable souls 
most of our houses have! 

But perhaps one can hardly expect the 
modern speculation-built block house, the 
“brick box with tin lid,’’? as somebody has 
aptly put it, to have a soul. 

Go and look at one out of any hundred city 
residence squares. Contemplate the row 
upon row of lack-luster light-holes. Com- 
pare them with the jewel-like window-clus- 


By ESTHER MATSON 


ters in Venetian palaces, or with the humbler 
but none the less charming diamond pa: 
some old English cottages, such s the 
romantic one of Judith Shakespeare. 

All very well in romance and theory, you 


say, but I say: Why not the romance and the 
theory worked out,—the casement 
practice ? Why should we not do all we can 


to make daily life a joy? There will be 
grind enough about it in any case 
By no twisting of terms can you make it a 


joy to screw yourself into all sorts of abnormal! 
knots (as you now have to do) and raise or 
lower the ordinary sash. Only suppose, i! 

stead, that you may fling wide a casement 
Why, you will be bound then to drink deep 


breaths of wholesome air and to broaden 
your lungs and become by the very act a 
nobler creature. 

Moreover, look at the matter from t 
housekeeper’s side. The average American 
window is so ugly in itself, that to cover up i 
sinfulness the mcdern housekeeper has to fill 
with curtains. Enter one more vexing } 
into the already vexing multitude of domesti 
problems! 

It is another case similar to that of the 
Greek sculptor who reprimanded his pupil 
the cutting, ““You have ruined your statue 


it 
if 


idol t because 


you could not make it beau- 
were beautiful enough in 
ind proportion, we should need 
nplest of draperies for them or 

t Why not, indeed, some 
ind made decorative and 
lf, to answer all necessities of 


l 
1] 


pri nd oeeasional darkening? But 
that topian just yet. To-day we are 
living e bandage era and swathe ourselves 
in | ter | iver of lace ard brocade. 

I ; community will consider us in the 
l of poverty if we do not flaunt at 
least r of lace curtains in our front par- 
lor ¥ It is more respectable to line the 
glass 1 nother piece of lace also, but we 
ire | t “impossible” if we fail to have 

é t degree of refinement. 
| é a feverish night in a guest 


insufficient window had no 
thicknesses of stuffs, not to 
itself. I could searcely 
rse had I been five fathoms deep, 
And since that night 


char vhose 
less t hve 


ment the pane 


eut, of (,0d’S alr. 


[ have never scoffed again at our grand- 
father r their fears of ghosts. 


practical ineonvenience that 
come h our present style of window. 
Wher open it, out fly all those multitu- 


( ne re 


se nefarious draperies, and then, if 
( ut that part of it, what sort of a 
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‘“Jooking’’ house-front have you? What is 
more important, how militate against the 
inevitable wear and tear on those expensive 
frills and furbelows? 

“Ah!” you say; “itsounds allright. But it 
is a physical impossibility,—your casement. 
In the first place, it’s too cold for our climate. 
Besides, it leaks. And then it,s too hard to 
clean. You can’t get at it to wash it. So 
there’s no use talking about it.’’ 

But there is use in talking. It is demand, we 
are always being told, that creates supply. 
Moreover, the objections can be met and 
obviated. 

This is a cold climate,the sooner we 
acknowledge it, the betterand therefore 
weather-strips are made, and we can shut out 
Jack Frost at will. Sut this is also a hot 
climate (in summer often torrid). There- 
fore we must be able to let in all the breeze 


there may be. So we may build casements 
and throw them wide. 

“ But in summer it will rain and in winter 
it will snow and sleet, and then your casement 
leaks,’’ yousay. Yes; it will leak if it opens 
in; but open it out, and it will be perfectly 
tight. ‘ But you wouldn’t go without clean 
ing your windows, would you?’’ If you will 
build your casements each of a size no wider 
than an arm’s length, the difficulty of washing 
disappears. You may group these narrow 
casements in as many and varied combina- 
tions as you wish. There you have a new 
opportunity for showing the grace of propor- 
tion and the charm of repetitions. There is 
infinite possibility here. 

In the early days of Great Britain,a tax, 
known as the window tax, was levied on 
every house that had more than six of the 
so-called luxuries. To-day, even the forlorn 


squatter must have one or more of these 
“necessities’’ in his shanty. We have pro- 
gressed a little. We realize it when we remem- 
ber that in the earlier days, still it was only 
the prince or powerful noble who could fill 
his window panes with glass. The common- 
ers had to be content with wicker-work made 
of stripped oak or with horn. 

But, having advanced so far, it is a pity we 
should not go further, and lift this making of 
windows to an art. The business-buildings 
and department stores have caused the 
designers to study their window possibilities 
from the utilitarian standpoint, and great 
has been the result therefrom. 

Why is it not worth the house-makers’ 
while to make the very utmost of this most 
expressive feature of a house, the window? 
In our planning of homes, let us remember 
the vast possibilities of the casement window. 


Concerning the Dedham Plates 


“ ONSPICUOUS among the Arts 
and Crafts are the Dedham 
Plates, which come to us from 
the town of Dedham, Massachusetts. 
There is something entirely genuine about 
the quaint little pottery and the earnest 
workers who make it. They receive you 
most hospitably, and in an hour or so 
will repay the visitor who takes time to 
listen to the details of the careful process 
which has resulted in this unique ware 
which charms the eye with its soft mel- 
low tones. For two generations, father and 
son have striven untiringly to reproduce the 
crackle glaze seen on old Chinese pieces. So 
difficult has been the task, that with the most 
modern and improved kilns, only a mild 
degree of satisfaction will these potters ex- 
press in what they have to show. Much of 
the work is destined to be imperfect, either 
through the glaze. which is most uncertain, or 
the warping, which is liable. 

The ware varies in uniformity, the strong, 
soft colors being hard to match. The tones, 
however, seldom or never clash, and the 
richness of the solid blue borders, broken by 
the satisfying conventional designs surround- 
ing the grayish yellow of the centers, arrests 
the attention from a purely decorative point, 


AZALEA, LION, AND POMEGRANATE DESIGNS 


By S. ADELAIDE REYNOLDS 


if from no other. Another and a most 


practical value of the Dedham ware is the 





BUTTERFLY PATTERN 


fact that, while the crackle resembles that 
acquired by age and hot ovens in the old- 


fashioned china of our grandmothers, 
the surface of these plates is impervious 
to grease or any other substances plates 
absorb. There are several sizes; the dinner 
size with the flower edges being perhaps the 
most attractive; the next size, and even the 
little bread-and-butter plates with the funny, 
clever devices in beasts, butterflies, etc., are 
very agreeable. Then the big, round chop- 
plate with a rabbit border is desirable. 
There are also interesting salt-and-pepper 
sets, cups and saucers, and quite a variety 
of other things. 

Some of their vases are noteworthy, and for 
the asking, a collection will be shown of a 
treasured few stowed carefully away, and not 
for sale, representing the lifetime ambition 
of the older man. One very tempting bit of 
work represents slender stalks of blue chicory, 
the green stems and rich blue blending ad- 
mirably with the background of gray crackle. 
In a sordid world of make-believe, an enter- 
prise such as the Dedham Pottery stands for 
good work. There is an atmosphere about 
the industry which captivates, and as you 
leave the kindly old proprietor, you go with a 
sincere wish that with the aid of the new 
appliance we shall be given mueh more of 
his honest work. 





A GROUP OF DEDHAM PLATES 
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N the modern American home the . 
fireplace has become a necessary 1 
luxury wherever it has ceased to 


be a necessity. 
For many years during the dismal 


period of our domestic art the fireplace was 
neither architecture nor furniture, but a non- By ROBERT C. SPENCER 


descript something, partly of ghostly white 

marble, partly of funerally black iron, which later made way for the 
most wonderful structures of tile and wood; also of ‘stock ’’ design, 
with all sorts of shelves, fretwork, and cunning nooks for bric-a-brac, 
and which was seldom complete without a mirror. 

Then architects began to design fireplaces again. Now, always, an 
architect who takes any pride in his work would not think of allow- 
ing alien hands to design his fireplaces and their accessories. The 
word ‘“ mantel,” implying the shelf and other more or less archi- 
tectural accessories of the fireplace proper, no longer applies to many of 


Fireplace in house at Milwaukee. R. C. Spencer, Jr.. Architect. Bricks warm, pink- 
ish tan, with lighter joints of similar color. The oil-painting by J. R. Sloan 
represents the owner's boyhood farm home 26 








st modern fireplaces, so radically 
eparted from the old methods 


re discussing further the archi- 


nent of fireplaces, it is impor 
heir proper construction should 


re \ smoking fireplace, though 
eautifully designed, is a never- 


ssatisfaction, unless perhaps it 
opies of famous Old World 


he palatial homes of some of our 


ffect, and not for actual service. 





Ingle-nook at Dedham, Mass 


ample dimentions. Shepley. Rutan # 
Architects 


nto the building of a fire- 
nothing of the space which 
her and more practical uses. 
nerely as architectural ‘‘ fea- 
revel in open fires, and are 
rardless of expense, for the en- 
them right. 
vertical section how the 
Note that the throat is drawn 
%t more than three or four 


f 


chitects as well as laymen, 
good draught, whereas the re- 
hroat tends to concentrate the 
ereby accelerating their upward 
sed this point, the form of the 
atter how unfavorable the 
| just back of the top of 
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Ingle-nook in attic card-room of home at Canton, Ill. Red brick and 
brown stained oak 


the throat assists in preventing down-draughts from entering the 
throat. 

In constructing the back of a fireplace, it is important that 
it should not be drawn forward at all sharply until well up toward 
the top of the fireplace opening; otherwise, even with an ex- 
cellent draught, smoke will strike the top of the opening, parti- 
cularly if it is of square cross-section, as is the case with a brick 
arch, and allowing an occasional puff of smoke to be deflected into 
the room, particularly when a fresh fire is started. 

Where the brickwork above the opening is carried on lintels, 
steel angles, if used, should be stepped up as shown. If cast-iron 
lintels (which are better, but more expensive) are used, a better 
surface for baffling smoke may be obtained by employing a cross- 
section similar to that indicated in the accompanying sketch. Brick 
arches or steel lintels serve every purpose, if the rest of the 
construction is properly designed and executed. 

No matter how carefully and intelligently the architects’ draw- 
ings for fireplaces may be prepared, vigilant superintendence is 
required to prevent the masons from deviating from them just 
enough to interfere with their satisfactory working. 

Very few masons appear to know how a fireplace ought to be 
built, but some of the most ignorant are quite ready to tell an 
architect just how it should be done. 

In regard to the dimensions and proportions of fireplace open- 
ings; these naturally vary according to the size of the rooms, 
available space, and kind of fuel to be burned. For cord-wood 
or logs, a fireplace should be not less than four feet four inches 
wide at the back, and wider in front if the sides are flaring. 
With this width, the height should be abvut three feet. 


Some architects hesitate to design openings over two feet six 
inches high, claiming that if made higher they will not draw pro- 
perly. The writer, however, is positive that three feet, or even 
more, is not an excessive height where the back and front are pro- 
perly constructed, and the depth from front to back sufficient: 

Depth as well as height is subject to variation. For a small 
bedroom fireplace, intended for a coal-grate, a foot in depth is 
sufficient at a pinch, if the draught is good. Where wood is to be 
burned, and the opening is wide, the depth should be not less 
than twenty-one inches, and may be as much as thirty inches. 

In the building of chimneys and fireplaces, construction and de- 
sign should be closely interwoven. Very often, however, the plann- 
ing of the house as to the location of fireplaces is more im- 
portant than the design of the fireplace itself. 

Generally speaking, outside chimneys are to be avoided in 
houses of moderate cost, where economy of construction and of 
fuel is an important consideration. An inside chimney is us- 
ually cheaper to build, and in many houses, when a central 
chimney may be made to serve every purpose. 

There are many cases, however, where it is advisable, if possi- 
ble, to locate the living-room fireplace in an outer wall. For 
example, in a symmetrically planned room, which is entered on 
its axis from the hall, an inside fireplace is often out of the question. 





Brick fireplace in house at Milwaukee, with p.nel in relief, modeled by A. L. Van den 
Berghen. Woodwork, white oak, stained a soft, warm brown and waxed. 
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Fireplace facing of glass mosaic in house at Canton, Ill, R. C. Spencer, Jr.. Architect. 
Facing is treated as an inlay in the stone-gray brickwork, the colors are warm 
greens, grays.and yellow-greens, the ledges supporting electric lamps and the 
band between and below them are of white, black, gold, and iridescent 
glass set in copper bar. The panel between lamps is “‘sand blast” 
glass with dull surface; the hearth is of brick 


Since large living-rooms have become the vogue, it often hap- 
pens that this room has three outside walls, while the inner 
wall is largely cut away by openings to hall and dining-room 
or library. In such a case, a fireplace on the inner wall would 
be not only crowded for space, but would not have sufficient 
privacy. 

In locating a living-room fireplace, it must be remembered that 
those sitting about it must not be disturbed by those entering the 
room, or passing to and fro. 

The desirability of a degree of privacy round the fireplaces 
explains the charm of the so-called ‘“ ingle-nook,” a feature which, 
by the way, has been abused not a little, through being at- 
tempted on too small a scale, and the advantages of which are, 
to a degree, offset by the fact that a deeply recessed fireplace does 
not radiate its warmth and cheer as effectively as one placed 
flush with or projecting from the wall. 

As to the desirability of a dining-room fireplace, it is a 
question of conditions of climate, aspect, and space. In the small 
dining-room a fireplace, if used, is apt to cause discomfort to 
those sitting near it at the table. If not intended for use, it is a 
mistake under any condition. Itoften happens, however, in our 
changeable and trying northern climate, that a dining-room can- 
not be so placed as to receive the morning sun. If properly re- 
cessed in a dining-room of fair size, a small fireplace is therefore 
often a comfort and a delight. 

There are many raw and frosty mornings before furnace-fires 
are started in the fall, when one would rather breakfast in the 
kitchen, than eat with numb fingers in a fireless, sunless, dining- 
room. 

In houses heated by steam or hot water, where ventilation is 
usually inadequate, bedroom fireplaces are always good to have, 


although not needed fo1 mth Even in a small house, one 
bedroom fireplace is ofter reat comfort, particularly in times of 
SICKNeSS 

In recent years bricl eplaces, simply and honestly built, 
have grown rapidly in rity, partly due perhaps to the col- 
onial revival, although n rgely perhaps to the remarkable de- 
velopment of the face-bi industry, which has given us a great 
variety of beautiful sl | textures from which to choose. 
Sor these modern bricks are of fire-clay. 
These include not only tl red paving-brick, but the so-called 
‘* stiff-mud ”’ process bt rving in color from delicate cream 
or light stone color, to tl eepest bronze. These bricks resist 
fire quite as easily as the « ishioned fire-bricks, and may be us- 
| hearths, without risk of damage 


Some or the most he } 


ed throughout, both for 


arn brick fireplaces should have brick 
rher bricks it is difficult to give a 
n, dull tiles of the same color may 
be used with good effect , 
4 common tradition « place design which we are partly 
outgrowing is, that we 1 nvariably have some sort of a shelf 
to serve as a place of de t for objects for which no other 
t place can be f and which is apt to be overloaded 

‘of which might well be thrown 


J 
I 


llustrations show the possibilities 
of fireplaces without shelv Others show that shelves may be 
ff y f heit d shadow, rather than as a rest- 





ing-place for superabur ric-a-brac. 

In choosing brick for ireplace, it is important that there 
should be a considerable ty of tint. It is to their variation 
of tone and color that rather coarse and rough paving- 
brick owe their popularit They are, however, scarcely refined 
enough for a room whic] es some pretensions of elegance of 





Hall fireplace, Dedham, Mass Th auty of carved stone. Shepley. Rutan & , 


Cc ‘ Architects 
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Fireplace in house at Parkersburg, W. Va.. faced with tile mosaic, 
with wrought and hammered copper hood: woodwork 
bird's-eye maple stained silver-gray 


design or finish, and, as a rule, it is safer 
and not much more expensive to use the 
smoother and more finished “ stiff-mud ”’ 
bricks, which are always sufficiently varied 
in color and soft in texture, having usually 
a somewhat more or less speckled or mottled 
surface. 

For highly finished interior, brick of the 
so-called Roman shape are more delicate 
and refined in appearance than those of stan- 
dard dimensions. 

In connection with interiors of a dainty or 
elegant character, tile, marble, or mosaic may 
be employed with equally good effect for fire- 
place facings and hearths. 

Stone lends itself to a sort of large and 
monumental or sculptured treatment, where 
money may be lavishly spent. With all of 
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FIRE-PLACE SECTIONS: 


*FYPICAL 


these materials, except- 
ing brick, fire-backs of 
iron or fire-brick must 
be provided. 

In England and Ger 
many, where artistic 
craftsmanship has 
reached a high stand- 
ard, and where economy 
of fuel demands that the 
fireplaces shall be com 
paratively small, many 
beautiful and _ original 
ones have been built 
with hoods of wrought 
and hammered metal. 
These hoods are always 
effective in taking care 
of smoke, and, as a fea- 
ture of fireplace design, 
offer many interesting 
possibilities to the archi- 
tect. 

Unglazed tiles of Am- 
erican manufacture are 
satisfactory and durable 
for fireplace-work. The 
highly glazed tiles are 
difficult to handle arti 
stically, the softer semi- 
glazes, with their 
velvety surfaces, being 
decidedly preferable. 
Highly glazed tile of 
American make are li- 
able to crack and craze, 
and therefore only the 
best English product shouldbe used. 

Of these English tiles there are 
a great variety, good in design, 
texture, and color, but no little skill 
and taste is required in selecting and arrang- 
ing them effectively. 

Very rich and effective fireplace facings 
may be made of either 
glass or ceramic mo- 


saic in dull vitreous 
and irridescent  sur- 
faces and _ colorings, 


varied with gold 
enamel and mother-of- 
pearl, at a cost not at 
all extravagant for 
houses of the better 
class. Ceramic or glass 
mosaic may often be 
employed as an inlay 
with tile. 

A great deal of 
money is spent upon 
elaborately carved ar- 
chitectural ornament 
in the woodwork of 
fireplaces, which might 
be employed to much 
better purpose if in- 


vested in original 
sculpture or decorative 
paintings. 

There are a great 


many painters and not 
a few sculptors who 
would be glad of an 
opportunity to do 
work of ;,this sort at 


aed 


A fireplace of dull glazed cream-white tile inlaid with glass 
house 


at 


tar, with bas-relief in plaster. 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect. 
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mosaic in 
Parkersburg. W. Va. R. C. Spencer. Jr.. Architect 

prices well within the reach of any one able to 
build a house costing eight or ten thousand 
dollars. The writer knows personally of a 
number of talented young artists who would 
be very glad of such opportunities, and who 
would be satisfied with a moderate compen- 
sation in order that their works might have 





Fireplace in Indianapolis of pinkish tan impervious brick in dull cream-colored mor- 


“The Elements Controlled by the Sun.” 
A. L. Van den Berghen, Sculptor 
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an architectural setting, instead of being 
hung upon the wall in heavy gilt frame. 

No part of the room affords a better setting 
for a fine picture than the space above the 
open fire. As to whether a panel painted for 
such a space should be painted in a purély 
pictorial or a more or less conventional or 


Bath-room Wall 


ATH-ROOM furnishings are of vital 
interest to the housekeeper—for a 
well equipped bath-room is the hali- 
mark of respectability. 

If expenses must be curtailed in other parts 
of the house this room, at least, should be as 
comfortable and attractive as the family 
purse can make it; not necessarily marble 
walls and sunken tubs, but a place where light, 
air, and cleanliness are supreme. Light and 
air are supposedly within the reach of “all, yet 
from the way we shut them out from our bath- 
rooms, they might well be within the reach of 
millioniares alone. We put a premium on 
sunshine and use air as gingerly as if it were 
weighed in gold. 

All the books on sanitation, all the lectures 
on home economics, are as naught, so long as 
we fail to put into every-day use the abc’s 
of sanitary living. 

The bath-room is a good place with which 
to begin the crusade. The question of the 
tub need not now be considered, nor the floor, 
although these are important. 

The tub and its various appliances are often 


Fancy Wor 


EEDLECRAFT, in the old meaning 
of the word, isalmostalostart. In 
spite of much good work done by the 
various arts and crafts societies, em- 

broidery, as a whole, is flatand inane. Work 
along this line has not kept pace with other 
arts. The crocheted tidy and the embroi- 
dered “‘throw’’ still haunt the summer piazza. 
“Crewel-work,’’ it is true, has passed into 
oblivion, but ‘ Kensington’’ embroidery, 
colorless and vapid, is still a feature of house- 
hold art. Piano-covers, drapes, mantel-cov- 
ers, and tidies are seldom useful and never 
beautiful. 

The embroidered piano-cover is passing. 
Musicians prefer an instrument to be as bare 
as possible. Polished rosewood or maghog- 
any is preferable, in their eyes, to ribbon 
roses and chenille goldenrod. A compromise 
cover, concealing the glittering French polish, 
but without ornament, is attained by the use 
of ooze leather the exact shade of the wall- 
hanging. Where something more decorative 
is desired, canvas, cross-stitched in two colors, 
makes an effective covering. The possibili- 
ties of cross-stitching are so endless and the 


decorative manner, is a question beyond the be 1 


limits of these pages. 


frequently employed i in beautifying 
aces, the writer does not wish it to 


The same question, of course, arises in con- be red that they should confine their 
nection with sculpture, which must, in the act to this particular feature of the 
very nature of the medium employed, be at hom | may at another time take up the 
least to a considerable degree conventional. quest of painting and sculpture as applied 


provided by a previous householde: 
floor is likewise in place. The g 


arrangement of the room is often bey 


changing. But the walls, often th 


perplexing feature for the room, are ready 


treatment. 
Fortunate the housekeeper who ca 
her bath-room walls. She ca 
cool, watery effects, and 
amount of splashing can mar the 


rest set re 


no steam penetrate the glaze, no sun fade 
Where tiles are imp ssibie, there 


colors. 


many attractive substitutes. ed | 
are not of this class. Thev are more eff 
in kitchens than in bath-roon G 
papers of various design are made espe 


for bath-rooms, and these are excellent 


one year’s wear. Where ther 
wainscot, paper will wear longe! 
principal thing is to protect th 


where the wear is hardest r} $ so 


times attained by tiles, someti 

and again by a wainscot. Wher 
used from baseboard to ceili 3 We 
treat it to a coat of white varnis As 


Possible an 


method so simple, that the adherenc 
part of needlewomen to the old com) 
stitches isa mystery. The beautil 


the Deerfield Blue and White Societ | 


of the Newcombe College needle ind 
shows what decorative results n é 
tained with the long-despised X stit 
The color combinations of the Ney 
needlewoman are harmonio 
suggestions for the amateur 


effects are deftly suggested by these des 


ers who obtain results with the needle 
ilar to those of the Newcombe 
with their clay. 


tT} 


While suggesting that sculptors and art 


sts 


» architecture and decoration. 


-papers 


The pape not need this at first, but the paper 
eral of nish should be varnished as soon as 
ond it i lace. It is surprising to see how 


most effes many comparatively uninteresting 
for les ecome when coated with glaze. 
Life lors bectene betaht. while gay colors 

tile of more brilliant. 
such V tiling is used, an “all-white’’ bath- 


desirable, but where paper is 
olor has its place. In planning the 


the sche e adjoining room should be taken 
re leration, unless the bath-room is 
upers et when it may be decorated inde- 
ed \ ractive bath-room papers is a 

J lesign, as cool and watery as a lily- 

“ \nother effective pattern is the wild 
The i ng straight leaves. Good effects 


ned by trellis and lattice papers. 
These especially effective when hung 

nseot, and earried over the ceil- 
. main thing is to choose a simple 
Elaborate results 
ble in a bath-room. 


to §s | stick to it. 


Impossible 


the _ erie this southern college, for they 
ted re e in their field. 

of trv’’ is a much-abused word, sug- 

1 gest the easual mind the hideous tapes- 

rs of a few years ago. There are 

tape and tapestries. Cross-stitching 

ned to account in reproducing bor- 

nbe_ det old tapestries. The grapevine 

of bord nd on many sixteenth and sev- 

tapestries lends itself to 

o1 mo oration. Green canvas or monk’s- 

| with green leaves and purple 


re enters enturv 


tters grapé es an effective hanging in a room 
Ambitious cross-stitch 
workers would do well to study the embroid- 


where blue and purple shades 
re the color scheme. Oak-leaves 














wert in old textiles in the same way 
d oak-leaf borders offer scope 
fo lly decorative treatment. 

Lae king has never been popular with 
Amer women. If the time and energy 
expel upon useless fancy-work were 
besto ipon lace, idle moments would 
I Point and pillow laces 
e and lasting, and also beautiful. 

ce is worth a dozen ofgthe petty 
Kensit n embroideries. 


eCOl real value. 
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‘““4 most delicious bile 
to tempt the appetite.” 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY take great 


pleasure in announcing to their patrons that Nabisco 





Sugar Wafers may now be purchased in a medium 


size package at a new price—ten cents. 


This new package may be called the daily service package, 
because it contains just the right amount of these exquisite 
confections to add a touch of refinement to a light luncheon, a 


little dessert, a daily meal. 





Nabisco are always ready for every occasion—absolutely fresh 





and sweet as a bouquet of June roses. 


Flavors: Lemon, Chocolate, Orange, Vanilla, Mint 





FESTINO—A unique dessert confection of almond 
shape and flavor, with an airy shell that dissolves 
on your tongue and surprises you with a delicious 


kernel of cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Two Pieces of Historic Furniture 


By LETITA H. ALEXANDER _ ,..1%,\sbinston piece is in a wonder 


HE two pieces referred to are 
General Washington’s “tambour 
secretary’’ and the “circular chair,” 
which stood in his study at Mount Vernon. 
Though both pieces have been cared for 

with an almost religious veneration, they esem to 
have remained in retirement up to the present time. 

The seclusion of the “tambour secretary”’ is a 
thing of the past, for it has gone back to Mount 
Vernon, and stands in its old place in that historic 
mansion, after making the journey to Louisville, 
Ky., and back again to its old home on the Potomac. 
Strange to say, the “circular chair” is in a fair way 
to follow its old mate, and journey from the West to 
Mount Vernon. 

One paragraph of General Washington’s will 
reads: “To my companion in arms and old and 
intimate friend, Dr. Craik, I give my beaureau (or 
as cabinet makers call it tambour secretary) and 
the mg chair, an appendage of my study.” 

Miss Esther Singleton in her admirable work, 
“The Furniture of our Forefathers,’”’ speaks of this 
bureau, which Washington bought from the French 
minister, but that she 
is unfamiliar with its 
later history is shown 
by her giving a cut of 
a Washington desk, 
now owned by the His- 
torical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and speculat- 
ing as to whether the 
desk shown in the cut 
is the one referred to 
in Washington’s will. 
That it is not is easily 
proved. 

Dr. James Craik, to 
whom both secretary 
and chair were be- 
queathed, left a will 
in which he describes 
himself as “I, James 
Craik of the County of 





CIRCULAR CHAIR 
Fairfax in the State of Virginia.” 
ment, which was probated February 21, 1814, he 
gives land to grandson, James Craik West, “also 
the circular chair devised me by George Wash- 


In this docu- 


ington, Esquire.” He gives land in Alexandria to 
grandson, James Craik, and then savs: “Item, I 
give and devise unto my said grandson, James 
Craik, the Bureau devised me by George Washing- 
ton, Esquire, but in case my said grandson shall die 
before he attains the age of twenty-one years, then 
I give and devise the said bureau to my grandson, 
James Craik West.’ 

“My said grandson, James Craik,” did not die 
before attaining the age of twenty-one, so the 
secretary remained with that branch of the 
Craiks, and after journeying to West Virginia and 
remaining for a time, it finally came to Kentucky, 
for “my said grandson” was now the Reverend 
James Craik, and had accepted a call to the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, in Louisville. He died in 
the fobs but in his will made no mention of the 
famous secretary. It stood in the library of the 
old Craik home a few miles from the city of Louis- 
ville, until Mrs. Margaretta Brown Barret, the 
Vice-regent for Kentucky of the Mount Vernon 
Association, entered into negotiations with the 
Craik heirs, with a view of gaining their consent to 
restore the relic to its old home. After a time suc- 
cess crowned her efforts, and it was removed to 
Mount Vernon, where it now stands in its old posi- 
tion in the home of Washington. 

The circular chair, which the old doctor of Revo- 
lutionary fame devised to the other grandson, James 
Craik West, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, was removed to Kentucky. 

At the death of James Craik West, it passed to 
his sister, who married Alexander Moore of Alex- 
andria. This sister, Ann Margaret (West) Moore, 
died of consumption, leaving three children. 

The eldest child, John West Moore, followed his 
mother at the age of sixteen, leaving a sister and 
brother, Jane Jackson Moore and Alexander Moore, 


Jr. Alexander Moore went to sea and never re- 


of preservation considering its age and 
journeys. With the exception of a few 





turned. Mr. Moore, the father, believing the Craik missil 's it is in good condition. 
West-Moore family would become extinct through I ir is also untouched by the hand of the 
the death of the delicate little girl, Jane Jackson  resto1 nd it too, with the exception of the 
Moore, presented the chair, about 1833, to no less leat ring, is well preserved. It was taken 
person than General Andrew Jackson out of rs to be photographed, in order to secure 
To the great surprise of all concerned Jane Jack a bet ht, so that every detail might stand out 
son Moore did not die, but grew up and married Mr clearl . 
Randolph Coyle. They became the parents of two \ ition of the pictures will show that 
sturdy sons—the great-great-grandchildren of the — th ces were probably made to be used to- 
original Dr. James Craik. g general design being the same in each, 
All this family history is set forth in a letter to re identical, though the chair looks as if 
Ex-President Jackson, dated “ Washington City ce had been taken from each leg. This, 
August 26, 1843,” in which Mr. Coyle asks that th how may not be a fact, for in the days of hand- 
circular chair be returned to the Coyle descendants mad niture slight differences in measurement 
of James Craik West. wel found in the design of pieces intended 
Mr. Coyle in the letter speaks of the fact that to ma 
General Jackson had no son as one <« he reasons W chair has joined the secretary I am 
for returning the chair to this branch of the Crai Sur \mericans will say heartily “ requieseat 
family. It is a verv reasonable and manly tel n | the venerable re ‘lies, and be happy in 
Whatever General Jackson’s intentions w is lt g that they will remain henceforth in 


to the disposition of the piece of furr 
tion they were never carried out 
the back of the letter the follo 
“This is referred to my execut 
General Washington’s chair 


tant national shrine. 





~~ Short Stories 


esteemed by me as inestimable—therefore I make 

this reference. A. J.” We therefore have its H story of Disraeli, the authority quoted 
authenticity confirmed not only by Mr. Covyle’s for it Sir Thomas Sanderson: A famous dip- 
family history, which he gives in detail to the Ger to see Lord Beaconsfield, con- 
eral, but by the hand of “Old Hickorv”’ himself vel him, and found him verv agreeable. 
General Jackson did not mention the chair in his Soot t iter who had shown him up, came 
will, and his executor seems to have failed to take ind a imforapresent. ‘“ But why?” “Don’t 
any action in the matter. \ r?”’ was the : answer; ‘I showed you up 

The chair was left in the “ Hermitag ind tof consfield.”” ‘“‘What of that?” said the 
passed with other household furnit to Andrew t sir, after vou had gone he did damn 
Jackson, Jr., an adopted son, who was the ne] vr 4 , n for telling vou he was at home.” 
of General Jackson’s wife and the s f Severt 
Donelson, her brother. 

This adopted son, who took the J Sor m«¢ \ the Duchess of Teck: She found her- 
and was called Andrew Jackson, Jr ried Miss. s tting between Canon Teignmouth 
Yorke of Philadelphia, and had a son, ‘ Andrew Shor nother dignitary of the same rank. 
Jackson 3d, who inherited from his mot! th } Highness,”’ said the former, “must 
furniture and mementoes of the P: lent, and find n rather an alarming position 
among these things was the ‘Canon to right of vou, 
famous “ circular chair’ of Gen Canon to left of vou, 


eral Washington. 4 
Col. Andrew Jackson is will 
ing to part with the chair to 
the Mount Vernon Association 
and negotiations are on foot 
to secure its return to its old 
abiding place and its ancient 
companion the “tambour sec- 
retarv.”” There seems to be 
little doubt that it isa matter 
of only a short time when the 
Mount Vernon study will have 
both pieces in place, after an 
absence of one hundred and 
six years. Washington died 
December 14th, 1799. 

I give herewith photographs 
of both the secretary and the 
chair. The secretary is in its 
original state, never having 
been “doue over.” When | 
first made a study of the sec- 
retary, the roll top of the desk 
seemed very modern, but | 
remembered having seen a cut 
in an old English book of a 
genuine Sheraton _ secretarv 
which had a roll top. N. 
Hudson Moore, in “The Old 
Furniture Book,” speaks of 
another Presidential desk 
which was in the apartments 
occupied by President 
Buchanan at Bedford Springs 


Vollevs and thunders.’ 

Well,” was the reply, “this 

is the very first time I have 

hee an conne cted with the L ight 
gade 


ARRANT NONSENSE 


If you saw a pink pug puppy 
playing ping-pong with a 
pig, 

Or a great gray goose a-golf- 
ing with a goat, 

Would you think it was as fun- 
ny asa big brown Belgian 
bunny 

Blowing bubbles with a bish- 
op in a boat? 


If a gormandizing gobbler gob- 
bles goobers by the gross, 
Which he pilfered from a 
peanut peddler’s pack, 
Could he earn his absolution by 
an act of restitution 
If he gave the Dago man his 
full crop back? 


If a singing stegomyia stung a 
Jap upon the Jaw, 
And injected venomed virus 
é in his veins, 
y Would the microbe not prove 
2 





Pa. This was familiarly known alll sterile, since each one’s a 
“Ti . é oma I? Yellow Peril 
s “Jimmy Buchanan’s desk, , ; 

and Moore savs “it has a roll THE “TAMBOUR SECRETARY” If the homeceopathic theory 

top of the style made by Sher- MENTIONED IN GEN. WASHING obtains? 

aton,” TON'S WILI Cleveland Leader 
es) 
a 
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BECAUSE you secure the pick of skins. 

BECAUSE you save all middlemen’s profits. 

BECAUSE your selection in style and price is unlimited. 
BECAUSE your order is filled by an expert. 

BECAUSE in buying direct you secure reliable furs. 
BECAUSE the maker must protect his reputation. 


The World-Famous “A ]brecht Correct Furs” 


Have been made for 50 years at St. Paul, the FUR CENTER of AMERICA 


Close personal connection for many years with American trappers and European fur collectors, 
insures us the first pick of skins at their original cost. These are dressed and made up in our own fac- 
tory, saving you six profits, those of commission-man, skin-dealer, tanner, jobber, retailer and salesman, en- 
suring you superior furs at prices absolutely unattainable through ordinary dealers or general stores. 

We know our furs from the raw skin to the complete garment. , We know the time, place, the 
manner of trapping the animal, the dressing and preparation of the pelt, the designing, the cutting, the 
sewing, the buttons, loops and linings, and we stake our reputation on the finished article. 

Albrecht’s furs are recognized everywhere as the standard of excellence. 

“Albrecht” on furs, means the same as “Sterling” on silver. 

The prices named herein, are the lowest made by any reputable fur house for the high quality offered. 

These prices and quality are only possible when furs are purchased from a maker, who buys direct 
from the trapper, and sells direct to the wearer. 

Each order has the personal attention of a member of the firm, 
and no order is too small to receive individual attention. 

In buying “Albrecht Furs” you take no nisk. 

When making a personal selection of furs you rely on your own 
judgment, but in buying from us by mail, the entire responsibility is on 
us, we are accountable to you if we fail to do as we advertise, and to 
sustain our fifty years reputation, fair dealing on our part becomes a 
necessity. 

And farther, if you are not perfectly satisfied with the furs sent 
you, we will promptly refund your money. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Established 1855 


Originators and Manufacturers of **Albrecht Correct Furs” 


20 East Seventh Street ~ ~ - - - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Please use Order Blank on Page 40 
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Albrecht's Special Exclusive Inland Seal Jacket. 


Our New Inland Seal Jacket has caused a sensation in the fur 
trade. Up to this time all substitutes for genuine Alaska Seal have 
been the same color at the root of the fur as at the surface. Our new 
Inland Seal has the light brown color under fur similar to the genuine 
Alaska Seal. It is practically impossible for anyone not an expert to 
distinguish it from the genuine. 

The style is the broad erect form model exactly the same as the 
best Alaska Seal Sacques, 24 inches long, lined with finest Skinner 
Satin, made only in the highest grade. Special price, $59.50. If you 
fill out carefully, measure blank on page 40 we guarantee a perfect fit, 


Albrecht’s Model No. 422. 

One of the popular stock collars, so much worn during the fall and 
spring and moderate winter days. Lined with heavy Skinner satin ; 
fits closely to the neck and shoulders. For chenille fringe at ends, add 
$1.00 to prices given. 

Blended River Mink, dark and durable, 34.00; Empire Muff to 
match, 5.00. Siberian Grey Squirrel, selected skins, $6.25; Empire 
Muff, $8.75. Blended Sable Squirrel, (same fur as grey), dark brown, 
$7.00; Empire Muff, $10.50. British Columbia Mink, beautiful dark 
striped skins, the favorite fur this season, exceptional offer, $18.50; Em- 
pire Muff, $33.75. Japanese Mink, closely resembles the finer British 
Columbia Mink, at half the price, $9.00; Muff, $12.75. Japanese Sable, 
rich, attractive, dark striped fur, $13.50. Northern Plucked Otter, finest 
grade of Otter, $7.75. Royal Ermine, the fur of the nobility, $23.75. 
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On the left is a view of 
our St. Paul office and part 
of work-rooms. The lower 
center picture is of our St. 
Paul show-rooms, and the 
upper center picture, a sec- 
tion of our Minneapolis 
house. The right hand 
picture is the front of our 
Minneapolis house. 
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Model No. 427. 
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These views are presented 
for the purpose of an introduc- 
tion, to give you, as far a possi- 
ble, an acquaintance with the 
home of the Albrecht Furs. 

Should you, at any time, visit 
St. Paul, or Minneapolis, we 
extend to you a cordial invita- 
tion to call and inspect the 
finest display of furs in 
America, 
































Model No. 127 


Albrecht’s Model No. 324. 

This is a novelty from Paris, made up in the popular 
Albrecht way, and has the famous Albrecht blocked 
storm collar, combining style and comfort. Lined with 
heavy Skinner satin, and trimmed with chenille fringe. 
(Illustration does not show the fringe trimming. 

Siberian Grey Squirrel, $13.50, or a combination of 
Grey Squirrel and American Mole, at the same price. 
Grey Squirrel Empire Muff, 38.75. The popular Blended 
River Mink, $8.50; Muff, $5.00. A handsome com- 
bination is the Genuine Brown Marten and Moire 
Lamb, $16.25; Empire Muff, $13.75. We also have a 
combination of Russian Marten and South American 
Otter, 89.25 and Muff $5.75. Persian Lamb and British 
? Columbia Mink as shown in the illustration, $27.25; 
Model No. 324. Mink Muff, $33.75. 








Albrecht’s Trimmed Persian Lamb Jacket. 

Our Persian Lamb Jackets are famous. They are all 
made from our own imported Leipzig-Dyed Persian Lamb, 
personally selected by Mr. Ernst Albrecht at the original 
market in Leipzig. Many Persian Jackets are made of 
American dyed skins and neither the fur nor the leather is 
equal to our imported skins. This jacket is made in the 
very best style, according to the latest designs in 22 ineh 
length, lined with sumptuous satin, and sustains the Al- 
brecht reputation to the smallest detail. Price, with 
collar, cuffs, and reversof Genuine Brown Marten, $125.00, 
or magnificent dark narrow stripe British Columbia Mink, 
as illustrated, at $148.50. If you carefully fillout measure 
blank on page 40 we will guarantee a perfect fit. 


Albrecht’s Model No. 127. 

A favorite style of reversible collar, made of double fur. 
Can be worn flat on the shoulders, or turned up to protect 
the ears. We have it in the long bushy furs like Marten, 
and also in the short soft furs like Squirrel and Coney. 

Black Coney, 83.75; Muff, $2.75. Brown Coney, $4.75; 
Muff, 83.75. Made of the durable Blended River Mink, 
$5.25; Muff, $5.00. Popular Genuine Brown Marten, rich 
and stylish, $13.50: Empire Muff, $13.75. Russian Brown 
Marten is an attractive collar, at the reasonable price of 
$7.25; Muff, 25.75. The soft Squirrel Furis always popular, 
and the price is reasonable. Siberian Grey Squirrel, 810.75; 
Muff $8.75. Blended Sable Squirrel $13.75; Muff, $10.50. 
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Albrecht’s Special Hudson Bay 
Beaver Coat. 


Beaver by reason of its beauty and 
durability, is always popular. The 
finest skins are obtained from the 
Hudson Bay region, from where we 
secure our supply of raw skins. The 
illustration shows our latest design of 
Beaver Coats, made with the new leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve, half clinging front, 
form fitting back, and wide storm collar. 
While of the latest cut, it is also of a 
lasting style that will not change in 
fashion materially for some time and 
will require fewer alterations than 
coats of other makers. The extra 
heavy satin lining, harmonizes with 
the fur of each individual coat. Made 
in the very best style, from 22 to 24 in. 
long, $97.50. 

If you carefully fill cut measure 
blank on page 40, we guarantee a 
perfect fit. 


Albrecht’s Sealskin Garments are the World's Standard of 


Excellence. 
HEY are w € ' al ialed satisfaction. They represent 
the highest t f f carm 1d workmanship. 
The house of A t is on few direct importers of sealskins, 
Mr. Ernst Alt mbe m, ting the London sales every 
year to select our su We b No. 1 Alaska skins, taken from the 


hardy specime 
at the height 
development, 
therefore able 
very best that 
affords. This 
only to a house 
ceptional faciliti 
resources. Ve 
obtain the best s 
The illustrat 
corner of our s 
seal skins hang 
ceiling and 
signers selecting 


made into gat 








Opposite page is st f our work-rooms where our 
garments are ma 
Our styles, w I f lasting design, and require 
fewer alterations Our original one-piece block 
back and conti: n lar or down center of back, 
are features that : mitated by others. 
Notwithst: I t’s seal skin garments to any 


ables us to make prices 


through ordinary 


others, the fact t t turers 


tainable 


W 1 orrespond with anyone 


Alibre 





Albrecht’s Model No. 527 


We are selling hundreds 
popular style in Derby Stocks. 
while itis well adapted for mod 
days, and cool fall and spring ev 
so high and snug around the ne 
much worn even in severe cold w 
will be found one of the handies 
fur neck-wear ever purchased. 
short fur, and lined with the best sa 
in colors to match. 

Selected Siberian Grey Sq 3 
Blended Sable Squirrel, rich 
$8.75. Handsome and _ durabl 
River Mink, $5.25. Imitation Ern : 
Genuine Royal Ermine, 7 
striped British Columbia Mink, $22 
Moire Lamb, $9.25. 


$26.75 





Model No. 128. 
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From Skins to Finished Article Under One Roof. 


The illustration is of a corner in our work-rooms at 20 East Seventh 
Street, St. Paul. 

We show you some of our employes and machines in the actual opera- 
tion of making our garments and neckwear. 

Consider for a moment the immense advantage you have in buying 
furs direct from the maker: 

The purchaser of furs in a general store, or even ina store which claims 
to have a special fur 
department, is obliged 
to pay the profits of re- 
tailer, traveling sales- 
man, jobber, commis- 
sion-man and skin deal- 
er. We save you all 
these profits, as we deal 
direct with trappers and 
collectors of furs and 





: x 





\ 








there is only one step 
between the trapper 
and the wearer. 

We know our furs 
from raw skins to complete garments. We know the time, place, and manner 
of trapping the animal, the dressing and the preparation of the pelt, the 
designing, the cutting, the sewing, the buttons, loops and linings, and we stake 
our reputation on the finished article. 





Your Furs are personally selected by a member of the firm, who gives his 
entire attention to mail orders. If not perfectly satisfied we will promptly 
refund your money. 





Albrecht’s Fur Lined and Fur Trimmed Raglans. 
One of the popular garments of the seasor These long coats are 

all the go this year, and we are prepared to supply the den 

style of fur lined and fur trimmed Raglans. Our Rag] 

by expert man tailors, from the very latest patterns, with | 


Model No. 423. 


nd for any 
are made 
t g-o’-mutton 
sleeves, ample, broad, shawl collars, and specially selected linings and 
trimmings. From 45 to 48 in. long. 








Albrecht’s Model No. 222. 


One of the season's most Broadcloth, lined with Brown Belgian Coney, Blended River Mink, 
popular Boas, made of two full Shaw! Collar, $27.50. Fine Broadcloth, lined with Siberian Squirrel 
length skins, total length about Belly, (white and grey), Blended Sable Squirrel Shaw! Collar, $56.00. 
80 in., finished with large brush Fine Broadcloth, lined with Blended River Mink, and with Blended 

} 


and small! side tails. Has the 


1 Sable Squirrel Collar, 861.50. Imported Englisl 
popular sliding silk cord fast- 


h Kerse vy, lined with 
Siberian Squirrel Belly (white and grey), with Genuine Brown Marten 
eners, with tail ends. Shaw] Collar, 879.85. Imported English Kersey, lined with Blended River 

Fine American Fox Isabella Mink, Genuine Brown Martin Shawl Collar, 879.85. Imported Eng- 


or Sable color, a very popular lish Kersey, lined with Siberian Grey Squirrel (black only), with 











Model No, 222. 


Boa, $25.50; Muff, $16.00, Kam- 
schatka Fox (Northern Wolf), a 
very durable and striking fur, 
medium or dark brown, $17.75; 
Muff, 89.75. Alaska Bear, long 
dark brown hair, very durable, 
$18.50; Muff, $10.50. Russian 
Brown Marten, Chestnut or Cin- 
namon color, an excellent fur, 
at the reasonable price of $12.50; 
Muff, $5.75. 


Genuine Brown Marten Shaw! Collar and Cuffs, 8117.50, or with British 
Columbia Mink Collar and Cuffs, 8137.50. 
Albrecht’s Model No. 423. 

This Ruffle Collar, is one of the favorite small designs, that are going 
to be so much worn this season. All our Collars are 
with satin of a suitable shade. 

Blended River Mink, $5.75; Muff, $5.00. Japanese Mink, a good 
grade of Minkand very popular, $13.75; Muff, $12.75. Natural Plucked 
Otter, $8.75. Siberian Grey Squirrel, $9.00; Muff, 88.75. Blended 
Sable Squirrel, $10.25; Muff, $10.50. British Columbia Mink, hivhest 
grade of Mink, $27.50; Muff, $33.75. Royal Ermine, $31.50 


exquisitely lined 
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Albrecht's Special Squirrel Coats and Blouses. 

The illustration shows one of our new styles in 
Siberian Squirrel Coats. We have them in Box Coats 
and Blouses both in Grey Squirrel and Blended Sable 
Squirrel. These coats are very much favored for 
young ladies’ and misses’ wear. 

Our revised model of last season’s Auto Coats, 
promises to be even more popular this season. The 
back is plain or can be belted in folds from side to side 
with a short strip of fur. The lining in appropriate 
coloring, is of extra heavy satin. 

Box Coats 25-inch long, made of clear Siberian 
Grey Squirrel, $96.50; the same Coat in Blended Sable 
Squirrel, $108.50. The Squirrel Blouse has broad 
shoulders and wide revers carried to the waist line. 
Shapely leg-of-mutton sleeves, and an extra quality 
of Skinner satin lining. In the Grey Squirrel the price 
is $79.50, or in Blended Sable Squirrel $94.75. 








General Inadequate Knowledge of Furs. 


Furs adi yf as much de t wels. Inferior skins and 
qualities ca nipulat ire and costly kinds. 
This in itse t rehe t becomes so when certain 
manufacturers ; rs, f I s of trade, attempt to 
mislead and de $ 

Good ju : $s st more difficult to find a 


purchase! Even the average 


dealer, ctured state, is fre- 


quently and led to purchase 
imitations trifle cheaper. 

The house of experience 
and reputat oI t orrect and whose 
reputation is ssity. 




















brecht’s Model No. 221. 
rly handsome and _ striking 
ich we call our Ani 
ide with fur on both 
natural brush and 
ustration. 
Fox, medium or dark 
iff also $16.00; Kam- 
ar and durable, 89.75; 
\laska Bear, handsom« 
r, $10.50; Empire muff, 
nan Fox, 810.50, and 


Genuine Brown Marten 
$19.75; Empire muff, 813.75. 


Model No. 521 


Albrecht’s Model No. 521 
This attract 
ular model is a st 
to be worn th 
ed, tied, or t 
shoulder. F 
add $1.00 t 
In Blend 
$3.50, Muff, $5. 
Mink, 
Siberian Grey S$ : 
Muff, $8.75. Bb 
Squirrel, $6.75, 
British Columbia 
Muff, $33.75. 
$22.50. Bolly 
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a bm, 


38.01 | = 
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Our Experience in Selling Furs by Mail. 


Many people are afraid to purchase furs by mail, fearing that 
quality of material and fit of garment will not be satisfactory. Some 
have experienced disappointment in the past. Any such breaches of con- 
fidence should not, however, serve as a criterion to react to the 
disadvantage of a responsible house. 

We are recognized by people who know, as the leading fur house 
of America. We havehandsome stores, and large workrooms, with husn- 
dreds of employes, in our home cities; possess large capital, and a e 
given the highest rating by Dun and Bradstreet. Your local banker 
can tell you of our standing. 

Our great business is founded on quality of furs, and satisfied 
wearers. 

A dissatisfied customer, with us, is a very rare thing. On the con- 
trary we have very many testimonials from pleased and satisfied patrons 
of our Mail Order Department, some of whom you probably know 
and to whom we can refer you. 

We can make no fairer offer than to say, that if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, we will promptly refund your money. 











Albrecht’s Model No. 224. 


One of our handsome victorines, wide and broad, covering the shoulders. 
The ends completed with handsome brush and‘side tails. Beautifully lined with 
heavy Skinner satin. Has the popular sliding silk cord fasteners. 

In the finest American Fox $24.75, Muff $16.00. Very satisfactory in Kam- 
schatka Fox, $18.50; Muff 89.75. Genuine Brown Marten, 822.50, Muff, $13.75. 
Blended River Mink, $9.75, Muff $5.00. Alaska Bear, $19.50; Muff $10.50, Russian 
Brown Marten, quite similar to Genuine Brown Marten at the low price of $12.25, 
Muff 85.75. Black Lynx, long fluffy and silky hair, lustrous jet black, $42.50. Em- 
pire Muff, $22.50. British Columbia Mink, the finest kind, narrow dark stripe, 
the favorite fur this year 349.25, and the Empire Muff to match, 833.75. Japanese 
Mink, a fur possessing many merits, similar in appearance to the more costly 
kind, $19.50, and the Empire Muff to match, $12.75 





Albrecht's Special Leipzig-Dyed Astrachan Coats. 





Model No. 325. We are ina particularly favorable position to furnish 
Albrecht's Model No. 325. Astrachan garments. We import our Astrachan skins 
This popular military effect has direct from Leipzig, where the be st ones are dressed and 
the Albrecht blocked storm collar dyed, Mr. Albrecht, Sr., making frequent trips to procure 
to protect the ears, is lined with our supply, and in this manner we secure the very pick at 
handsome satin, and Gnished with the lowest prices. Our coats are of practical and standard 

. . 4 - - Oats are O < als s 
silk ornaments and fringe. a ; I . 

In Siberian Grey Squirrel, excep- shape, and are made in the most substantial manner. 
tional quality at $16.25, Muff $8.75, Astrachan Coats are particularly valuable for their dur- 
also in Blended Sable Squirrel bility ; asti litie eye » lowest price 

ae - .. , ability and lasting qualities. Even the lowest priced gar- 
817.75; Muff $10.50. In Blended Sessa wSRe hy aan , 

River Mink this is a very durable mem poascases as cature. : 

collar, only $9.00, and Muff, $5.00. We make an attractive 24-in. Jacket of the style as 
Genuine Brown Marten, $20.50; shown above, lined with handsome Skinner satin, for 

> or .. . - 

Muff, “"~ os — — $36.50, and a very fine curl Jacket for $45.00. 

ten is a handsome fur for little " : ae sinie Pee » Slle , 
money, $10.75, Muff $5.75. Es- If measure blank on page 4o is carefuly filled out, we 
ecially attractive and a favorite in guarantee a perfect fit. 


Modcl No. 224. {udson Bay Beaver, $23.50; Muff 
$16.25. 
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Albrecht’s Fur Lined and Trimmed Gentle- 
men's Overcoats. 


About 100,000 fur and fur lined ( 
made in St. Paul every year. At t 
ber, Albrecht’s coats are conceded 
leaders. When another maker wis! 


recommend his fur lined coats, he says 
as good as Albrecht’s.” We 
numerous styles and various prices 
have space to quote only a few. 

Our coats are made of Im; I 
Kersey, Carr Melton, and Beaver Cloths, of 1 
best makes. They are accurate 
guarantee a perfect fit. 

One of our most popular coats is i 
Blended River Mink, with shaw! « ir of I k 
Marten, or Unplucked Otter, | $83.01 \ 
coat lined with Otter Tails, and \ S 
Collar of Unplucked Otter, $143.01 
admirers. Plucked Otter lined, w 
Otter Collar at $265.00, is much liked. W 
other coats as high as 3400 to 850 
like to correspond with gentl 
high class fur-lined and fu 
Tailors ordinary overcoat measu 
quired and with these caref 
guarantee a perfect fit. 


f 





Model No. 124. 


Albrecht’s Model No, 124. 


One of our popular styles in shaped, double Boas, 
with fur on both sides, and ends finished with tails. 
Has sliding silk cord fastener, so popular every- 
where, or can be had with ordinary fasteners and 
ornaments. 

In the popular Genuine Brown Marten, $18.25; 
Empire Muff, 313.75. Russian Brown Marten, 89.75; 
Muff, $5.75. Blended River Mink, very durable and 


popular, $7.75; Empire Muff, 35.00. In Black 
Marten, $10.50; Empire Muff, 89.75. Japanese 


Mink, $13.25; Muff, 312.75. British Columbia Mink, 
$36.75; Empire Muff, 33.75. Blended Sable, 
(Genuine Hudson Bay Sable, or Baum Marten, 
colored), an exquisitely soft and luxurious fur, 
857.50; Empire Muff to match, $52.50. 

If you want the very best on the market we can 
give you something special in Hudson Bay Sable 
Boa, $98.00, and the Empire Muff at the same price, 
or in Imperial Russian Crown Sable, a fur that can- 
not be déscribed but must be seen to be appreciat- 
ed, the Boa at $137.50 and the Empire Muff at the 
same price. 








Model No. 129 


recht’s Model No. 129. 


itcl 


ilar reversible Boas, 
1 both sides, finish- 
We have 


hese Boas, and the y 


side tails. 


isfaction in every Case. 


ttractively inthe long 

and Marten class. 
Fox (Northern Brush 
far preferable to the 
x, $19.50, and Empire 
iska Bear, handsome 
similar to real cub 


ire Muff, $10.50. We 


Brown Marten at 


at $13.75. 








ORDER BLANK 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. age. | 


Enclosed find remittance for $ _.........f0r which send by pron ri 
Pee . express to address below. Style No.............Kind of ege t ( 
Fur RASA ccsssemees his baa ain salenaansn Charges I 1 « 

Garment Measurements. ments must [ I 
Bust. 29, WOMB occ. covey REEDS. ..0:000...> 9 SeePOSe Dack ae contained this adverti 


Length of back waist.... , Length of front waist , Sleeve, in- 
side seam , Length of garment , Height , Weight 
, Erect or stooping shoulders........ Any peculiarity about 


your figure such as extra large bust, hips, abdomen, please so state. 


(iO RE SRS ae ks A Bet NTE BLOC ht eee hy ee eT eee 
ae ES. eee 








Originators and Manufactur 
20 E. Seventh Street. 


...Establis 


$1.00 


th 


E. ALBRECHT & 


r we prepay express- 


our purchase we will 
nt C. O. D. with privil- 


is sent to cover express 


s on C. O. D. ship- 
article desired is not 


ir cents for catalogue V. 


SON, 


of “Albrecht Correct Furs” 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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“Of Shreds and Patches” 


O’ allow thar 
ain’t nary dif- 
fer ‘twixt 
patch-work and pieced work?’ asked 
Aunt Ibby, the innate courtesy of the 

mountain-born lending: semblance of amusement 

to her instinctive disdain for such woful ignorance. 

“ Weh-ull!” 

Our kind-hearted summer neighbor had _ been 
cajoled into accepting one pupil for instruction in 
the modus operandi of “ kiverlid weavin’,” and had 
grouped the white chain in her loom in accordance 
with the draft known by mountain weavers as the 
“Rattlesnake’s Trail and the Dogwood Blossom”’ ; 
this, in spite of expostulatory suggestions that 
something less complex might prove more encour- 
aging to experimental effort. See 

“ After hit’s put in the loom, one draft’s just as 
easy as ary Other, honey. Hit’s the puttin’ in; an’ 
that yo’ can’t do yet no-way, I reckon.’’ 

So, under her patient direction, numberless bob- 
bins had been filled from the skein of blue yarn 
stretched upon the reel; and, in the “ startin’ off,” 
the shuttles flew so swiftly between her deft hands, 
and the clumsy treadles responded so gayly to her 
sure “trompin’,’”’ that intoxicating visions of a 
return to the lowlands, bearing one’s sheaves in the 





MISSOURI BELLE ROSE OF 
SHARON 


PINE-BURR 


guise of blue-and-white coverlets woven by one’s se lj, 
for exhibition to awestricken, envious friends, im- 
pelled an ungrateful urgence of the painstaking 
teacher to her housekeeping cares, that, sans aid 
or criticism, these day-dreams might take on sub- 
stance. 

Alack! In hardly more time than is needed for 
the telling, the aforesaid visions had grown dimmer 
and still more dim. 

Feet that could tread any measure lightly and 
surely now hung limp, or moved with awkward 
uncertainty in the intricacies of the “trompin’.”’ 
What “most extraordinary spell” had bejuggled 
the manual dexterity known and respected of all 
men, that thread after thread of the warp should 
break in two and but one loose end be findable? A 
schoolgirl record as a mathematician® proved un- 
availing when the problem for solution was this 
maddeningly unintelligible “draft’’—a cross be- 
tween a whist score and an interrupted game of 
tit-tat-to. 

On Aunt Ibby’s return to the loom and instant 
discovery that, notwithstanding her instructions 
and precautions, the rattlesnake’s trail had mean- 
dered off into a maze from which even that super- 
latively wise reptile could with difficulty have 
extricated himself, she had the tact to remark: 

“T don’ know as I set such store by wove’ kiver- 
lids. A patch quilt is plumb prettier to my mind. 
I low yo’ never did nary patchwork, neither, did 
yo’?” 

Here was the opportunity for regaining lost 
ground in the esteem of this adept housewife, and 
one hastened to expatiate on the sad hours of 
childhood, when the passport to the playroom was 
a completed block of neatly overseamed patches, 
duly examined and viséed by an implacable “ she- 
who-must-be-obeyed.” 

“Oh, that ain’t nary patchwork, that’s pieced- 
work yo’ ’re a-talkin’ about.” 

“Ts there a distinction?” was the careless inquiry, 
which Aunt Ibby answered by the words first 
quoted; following the inimitable pronunciation of 


By MARY HARRIETT LARGE 


the expletive to be heard 
in the Kentucky moun- 
tains by the suggestion. 

“T ’low yo’ ’ve done weavin’ enough for this 
evenin’, ain’t yo’? I can show yo’ right smart of 
patchwork if yo’ want to see hit.” 

Patchwork—the snipping up of material to the 
intent that it be joined together again—had always 
stood for the epitome of redundant activity; but 
any change from this precarious “tromp” over the 
rattlesnake’s trail (the dogwood and its blossom 
were still miles ahead) guaranteed relief; so the 
gracious diplomacy of the hostess was graciously 
acknowledged, and she was followed up the stair- 
way in the “ dog-trot” and out onto the upper porch. 

There, sunning on the railing, hung those auld 
acquaintances of the County Fair Art Depart- 
ment—the “ Nine-Patch,” the “Ocean-Wave,” the 
‘Blazing Star”—a distressful triad of textile mosaic 
Frenzied consultation of the phrase-book of memory 
for a compliment of such subtlety as would content 
the praise-loving southern heart, and yet leave the 
sealiane conscience unagitated, was cut short by 
the voice of Aunt Ibby calling peremptorily from 
one of the chambers: 

“You-all! Come in here!’ 
obeyed the summons. 

Across the wide bedstead had been thrown a 
square of white cotton cloth, lavishly decorated 
with green appliques in size and shape like unto a 
pineapple. The tropical vegetation had been 
drawn up in squads of four, the inadequacy of the 
conjoining bases being concealed by a four-pointed 
patch of red, while small diamonds of the same hue 
served to interlink and further embellish the whole 
formation. 


and you-all quickly 


’ 


“That’s the Pine-Burr,” said its artificer. 
thar’s the pine” (tracing with her forefinger the 
outline of one of the green cones), “an’ thar’s the 
burrs” (small triangles) “all round hit.” 


“See 


Under the influerice of soap and sun, the harsh 
intensity of the dyes had mellowed, the result being 
a soft intermingling of tone and line that possessed 
valid claim to beauty. And it looked so clean, and 
such spicy reminiscence of frequent Monday-to- 
Wednesday visits to the washtub and the balmy 
breeze exuded from its folds, that its meed of 
honest admiration was honestly given. 

After this sample of poster needlework had been 
carefully laid by, its place was taken by the “ Rose 
of Sharon.”’ <A conventional rose this, to be sure, 
and of near kin to the symbolic monstrosity of 
cathedral windows; but the fearless sweep of the 
great stalk was a joy, and if it be a poor rule that 
lacks duplex action, lorn Juliet’s botanical fiat can 
be reversed to imply that no namesake of the rose 
is deficient in loveliness. The colossal flower-sprays 
were inclosed by a framework of green and red 
bands, cut away on the corners, and in each of the 
white interstices a most coquettish rosebud, was 
“left blooming alone.’ 

Sharon’s roses were no sooner back in the clothes- 
press than a third quilt, “ Missouri Belle,” was ready 
for inspection. This title seems as arbitrary as 
that of many of the recently published books one 
advertised. The tulip-hke motif and the 
orange disk are both suggestive of Liejfste Katri- 
jntje, or some other Dutch favorite. ‘However 


sees 





THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





Draftless 
Hallways 





Old fashioned heating methods will 
warm parts of the building indiffer- 
ently — with dirt. 


NERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
with fess fuel will warm ALL the build- 
ing—with cleanliness (the ashes are left 
behind). With our way of steam and hot 
water heating there are warm floors, as well 
as warm hall-ways, bay-windows, nooks and 
corners— children can play anywhere—you 
enjoy your home ALL over—night and day. 
Persons suffering from throat or bronchial 
troubles, neuralgia, rheumatism, etc. are 
benefitted by living within the influence of this 
modern heating outfit. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will 
outlast the building-—-need no repairs. Fuel and 
labor savings pay for the outfit. Put in OLD 


buildings—farm or city—without disturbing occu- 
pants or partitions, or removing present heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the new. In- 
quiries stating size and kind of building you wish to 
heat are very welcome. Our goods are warehoused 
throughout United States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY 


Dept. 5 CHICAGO 
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OtoStimes 
this size 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Gold Medals at Paris and St. L 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


Fhe World’s Masterpieces 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more ; 120 
Sor $1.00. Size, 5% by 8. 


Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illus- 
trations for a twe nt stamy r 
ing November, if y ment 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
or 25 Art Subjects in a portfolio for 
25 cents. ORDER NOW 


The Perry Pictures Co. 


Box 658 Malden, Mass. 


2,000 
Subjects 
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Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips 


UST as sweet as fresh honey—with 
ri that same delicate flavor. A tooth- 
some crisp, coated with pure choco- 
late. So good you always want more. 


To any lady who sends us the name of her 
candy aealer, druggist or grocer and five 2-cent 
stamps we will send once only a fancy box of our 
: Samous confectt n. 





TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
E 47 Taylor Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
nd us your order, describing wht you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. = 


Le Page’s Photo Paste 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
For photo or general use. Dries quickly—never dis- 
colors print. Very strong—corners will 1.ot curl. Sle 
Largest bottle now sold for 5c (by wail roc). In bulk 
for large users, carton work, etc. 


LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


2 oz. size retails 5c; by mail roc. 


LE PAGE’S GLUE-— oz. 10c, by mail rac, 
bot. or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Nass. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
THROUGH THE FEET 


Every Drop of Blsod in the Body Reached and Puri- 
fied Through the Foot Capillaries by New Discovery. 

















The Makers Want Everyone to Try 


A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 


If you have rheumatism we want you to try the 
famous Magic foot Drafts at our expense. They're 
curing all ages and conditions—after doctors and 
baths have ‘failed, without a spoonful of medicine. 
We believe they’ ll cure you. Send us your name, 
and we'll send you the Drafts by return mail, prepaid. 

“RADE MARK // y, Try them, then if you are 
satisfied, send us the price, 
One Dollar. If not, simply 
say so,and they cost you 
nothing whatever. We 
have been sending these 
Drafts “pay when satisfied“ for many months now, 
and you can see for yourself that we couldn't keep 
this up if the Drafts didn’tcure. The fact is they do 
cure, no matter how many doctors have failed, be- 
cause they apply a new scientific principle (fully 
explained and illustrated in our booklet) and that’s 
why we are glad to send them on approval. Will 
you try them? Just send your address to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 1132X Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 





| blocks of the same 
| ground (shall one say”) for the most elaborate shel 
| and-compass quilting. Put this counterpa 


‘Tree of Paradise’ is. 


unlike the books, some interest romance or bit 


of history is, probably, to be found behind thi 
appellation by those inclined to 1 

Next came the “ Oyster | 
flamboyant plumes, alternately red and 
radiating from a common center and spreading ovet 
an area three-fourths of a yard squaré Plait 
dimensi l l head i PACK 


wide, old-fashioned four-poster, in the center 

of the wide, old-fashioned chambers of a wide, old 
fashioned country home, and th could be 
more satisfying. While the a st microscopi 
stitches in the whirls and twirls were under exan 
ination, Aunt Ibby stated th yuntain price 
for such needlework was fift 1 spool, and 
that seven spools of cotton had been sewed 


SECTION OF DRAFT!) 


proached realism, with its tall tru ind ove! 
shadowing canopy of green t1 ed bits, and 
lacking the charm of the u s (te 
that degree) less attracti Au I ; keer 
eyes detected my indifferenc: 

“Tm grieved that I ai g free of 
Paradise’ to show you. Hit’s a l pretty 
quilt. Thar’s the tree standin ir just as peart 
an’ all the branches : 
always aim to put right & smart the lower 
leaves, an’ then green and yeller 
top hit’s all green. Yes, hit’s 
But T 
store by is over to Sue Bell's laug : 
Hit’s called the ‘ Radical Ros« ist 1 red 
and white a-goin’ round each ot! I eaves 
a-comin’ off that-a-way. Why rned 
Republicans down here in the tains, I wa 
aimin’ to patch me a ‘ Radical Ros in’ | ed 
the negroes ought to have sh that thar 
quilt. I couldn’t gin up that S 
got some kaliker and put one 
Weh-ull! The negroes, they 
yon side of the river to see hit—the ‘ Rad Rose 
with the black in it. Thar was e like 
hit afore, but then they was keen to patch up 
* Radical Rose’ with black in h the d 

















THE PINE-TREE 


lady bridled demurely with the sel placence 
one who has led where others could but follow 
For some time she had been 


seate on the edges 





of a miniature forest, but she now arose d casting 
the pine-trees to one side, flung an im se cove! 
over the bedstead, which it concealed otboar 
and all. 

“Thar hit is! tain!’ she 


Thar’s the Rocky Mout 
exclaimed with excitement, plucking it i 
with little clawings of her finger 














DO YOUR 
OWN 
VARNISHING 








WITH Ips 
praca 
| to 
col 
det 
JAP-A-LAC rac 













Is the best varnish for renewing tbe finish on 


TABLE s mt 


Furniture of all kinds, Stairways, Oil 
oth or Linoleum, Floors, Soon Denten 


Chairs. 





t Doors, and all interior woodwor 
ird, lustrous finish that ‘‘ wears like 
r sale ill paint dealers 
>olor card showing 13 colors. and 
jescribing the many uses for ” 
YOUR dealer does not khe-p JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
and 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
a FREE sample (quarter pint ecan,) te any point in 
nited States 
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‘ure ater— P 
ir 
ralth It vulgarizes the table. It is p 
absolutely safe, by the Natap FiLter 
ple, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
rians wherever known. n 
Write for Booklet G di 
Sudb Bidg. fe 
The Naiad Filter Co. cen h 
— = fe 








FINELY POLISHED 


AKDWOO 


PLAIN OR : 
ORNAMENTAL 
| THICK OR THIN 


‘FLOORS 


Pree 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.. Mfrs. INDIANAPOLIS. IND 








toon mt patterns to mateh 
arn —outwear carpets. 
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MENNEN'S 
Mees TOILET POWDER ¥ 


v n brisk. Autumn peveers Toughen + kin, 
e GERHARD MENNEN CO., ronan N. J. 





ryt t the 


ere or by mat Sample Free. 
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Mennen’sa—a peciti for chrrped 
hands, chafing on skin tron lles, 
face on eve eure tt 
ae Try M 


seem’ se Violet Talcoum. 
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“The Rocky Mountain!’ Who that had ever 
scrambled above the timber line of Pike’s Peak, to 
the demoralization of one’s circulatory apparatus 
and one’s shoe leather, could fail to recognize its 
“eounterfeit presentment” in these bare pinnacles? 
A saffron-colored sun, standing fast in the zenith, 
shed “light perpetual” on the bleak landscape, in 
bland defiance of the laws of the universe, and those 
of perspective into the bargain. The red vine with 
green berries, which formed part of this pattern, 
may have been a species of impressionist killikinick, 
or what not—and what matter? One bold enough 
to “woo balmy sleep” beneath so ponderous a 
covering would be beyond worriment over minor 
details. Atlas and he would have outclassed the 
race. 

After expressing (with what breath was left me) 
much appreciative amazement at this stupendous 
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SECTION OF “ RATTLESNAKE'S TRAIL” 


leave. Aunt Ibby followed me along the porch, 
but before we arrived at the head of the stairs, she 
again disappeared behind a closet door, to issue a 
moment later with another quilt in her arms—a 
pieced one this time—a “ Poor-Man’s Fancy,’’ made 
from cheap brown-and-white and red-and-brown 
prints, tattered and faded with age and use. 

“T want to show yo’ this one, honey. I aim 
never to part with this quilt,’ she said, and a won- 
drous tenderness had crept into the sharp voice and 
features of the mountain woman. “Maw pieced 
hit afore I was born, I reckon; an’ she had hit 
folded up for her saddle blanket when she rid 
over — the last time.” 

Slipping quietly away, I left this daughter of 
three-score and ten fondly smoothing and patting 
the shabby remnant which, to her, was still so 
infinitely precious, for was it not “ Mother’s own 
work?” 


| 
creation of the fingers and lancy, I rose to take | 






It is easy to do your own work and mind the baby too, when your 
kitchen is equipped with a 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 


System in the kitchen is like system in business—it makes the work easy and 
lessens the time required to do it. 


: The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet has a place for everything needed in kitchen 
A Modern Kitchen ‘ 


work, so you can reach any article wanted without moving from the cabinet. The 


HILE : McDougall Idea is to lighten the burdens of the housewife, to make life easier for her, to 
.E the modern kitchens are not er rs ‘abi 
nearly so large as the kitchens of our save her innumerable steps and unnecessary work, and McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 
foremothers, they are far and away actually do these things. 
more convenient. Every foot of space You can see a complete display at your local dealer’s whose name will be sent you 
is utilized. The plumbing is all open on request. We will also arrange with him to furnish you one of these cabinets on 
with no spot where dust may cling and hide. In al- ‘ 
most all well-appointed houses there are two ranges 30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 
of wrought steel, one for coal and one for gas. In You simply write us for our new illustrated catalogue and our special offer, but be sure and write today. 
the smaller houses there is only the gas-range with a : When you visit your dealer’s look for the name-plate “A/c Dougall, /ndianapolis,” on each cabinet. 
separate heater for the water-tank. The hood over It is the maker's pledge of quality and your guarantee of satisfaction. 
the range, which is used to carry off odors, although ‘ ‘ 
of a comparatively recent fixture here, has been in G. P. McDougall & Son, 521 Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


use in many European countries for centuries. The 
walls of the modern kitchen are finished with tiling 
or cheaper but equally sanitary cement. Indeed, 
*nameled cement has many advantages over the 
tiling, in that the beautiful glaze of tile will some- 
times crack and fall off, leaving a spongy, porous 
surface. Vitrified brick is also handsome and sani- 











. d sai “Py - a _ The GIANT HEATER by its attachments 
tary. The floor of the new kitchen is of vitrified +4 j Lf a : Is easily applied to any round wick Lamp 
tile laid in hydraulic cement. If the laundry is in : : tA $5 , Seon cate — —— ee 
™ ° . ° j - R 7 . ign Cc on. 
the cellar (and the modern architect has a cast-iron me , | : f | _ It will heat any ordinary room comfortably 
rule that no washing shall be done in the kitchen), i , ‘ as 5 in gore waainet by accumulating, intensifying, 
the stationary porcelain-lined tubs stand on a 5 : -1 re ee ; ae the heat that ordinarily goes to 
slightly raised wooden platform to prevent the at ee sO Wests ie @ Valuable at al! times of the year for heating 
strain on the feet and ankles of the laundress. : , 07 Gale OIE Mos arcs iar? Sap the Bath Room, Bed Room, Sick Room, 
The kitchen-sinks are of enameled earthenware, q aa Tage ; ; ee | | os ow ty on Ka peating water, gue 
a a . % ? ~» Ta *_ . d abies Ic , etc. 
y waste are ve pron | down - the drain, with naneenniareniee= ee You Tase No Risk. If{ heater is not sat- 
all pipes nickel-plated and exposed. — grorctory, and returned to us in 10 days, we 
The drip-board, as well as cook’s table, is of maple. eee hae be ae engl 7 ee es Prac the money, Brom, Compiles $1.50 
Marble, which has sometimes been advocated as the , y Attaching & , TICE, Nickel Platedon Bras - : 
material par excellence for serving and cooking : | GIANT HEATER j 7. By mati or express charges prepaid 
tables, is not to be desired. It stains readily, dis- | Getting heat and light at one cost 144 et ag diteia M 
solves in some of the acids, and clogs with all kinds _| and always have Bath Room warm ; alec aman 


of oils—- Kansas City Star. - 
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Why Not Buy 
a Rocker 


for Christmas P?P 


It’s a little early 
totalk about Christ- 
mas, but by select- 
ing your gifts now, 
you will be relieved 
of the usual holiday 
rush and anxiety. 















One of these Wylie Reclining Adjustable 
Rockers makes a very desirable present. 

It is made of Selected Flaky Quartered Oak, 
or Mahogany, Dragor:sand front hand carved. 
Polished finish. Soft, springy seats and back. 
Changed to any desired position by simply pull- 
ing up the arms. 

In genuine leather, tufted back, 
plain seat as shown............... $33.50 

Furnished in other coverings at a less price. 
One of our customers writes of this chair: 

“The most comfortable and convenient piece 
of Furniture we have in the house.” 

This fancy Rock- 
eris an ornamentto 
any home. Note 
the beautiful flaky 
Quartered Oak. It 
is Hand Polished, 
Spring Seat, hair 
filled. Best quality 
of leather in seat 
and back. 


Genuine Leather ${ 3.00 


as shown......... 
Imitation Leather $12.00. 


FREIGHT PREPAID EAST 
of the MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
OTHER POINTS PROPORTIONATE RATES 


If your local dealer does not handle the Wylie Adjust- 
able Chairs and Rockers and the American Fancy Rock- 
ers, we will supply you direct, prepaying the freight. 

Order now ‘and we will ship any time you wish, holding 
until Christmas if desired. Write for our catalogue. We 
trade our big catalogue for your little postal. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
Box 898: :: SEYMOUR, INDIANA 











lin on month's issue of this publication. 
Special dis« pant to the FIRST purchaser from each locality. x: | 














A New Top for the 
Dining Table 


By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


ANY a housewife has : gr 
weary of the squa 4 r oblot 
dining table, which ; purchased vea 
ago when she first « ced ho 
keeping, and these shapes were cons 


ered quite the style, but 
a condition to warrant discarding, and incur 
the expense of one of the newer 1 1 tables wl 
are now the fashion in dining-1 

There are many excellen sick 
matter of style, why the round ta 
desirable shape to be had; for nows t 
it is possible to seat more pers 1 boa 
than at an oblong table ot d tl 
each person is so placed at 
possible for him to see and 
every other person at the 1 
table always seems so friend! 
those gathered about it. Wi 


is impossible to see those seated me s 
of the table without craning indig 
nified fashion, and conversati ' t thos 
seated immediately next t nle 


one leans far over the ta and voi 
which good breeding forbids 


While keenly aware of all 10usekeepe! 
has failed to realize that a wa lifficulty 
lay close at hand, for it is poss transfort 
the top of any table so that ger | 
square, oval, or oblong, bu I round 
shape. Any carpenter can co! 
described below, and so simp! mal 
or woman having the necessa turn one¢ 
out in a very short time. Caterers ransfort 


a table after this same fashi 
larger, to accommodate 
some particular shape, su 
horseshoe, or three-leaved ec! I rt 
top will not be of polished eve 
housefrau prefers the full lin th wv vel 
the entire table, and uses it in pr to the bar 
polished surface with dovlies 
sions, so that the condition 
ters very little. The shape’s 

To make the round tabl p, t su} 


porting boards are made sm plane and 
sandpaper, and then one is cut neth as 


the width of the table. T! tl iI 
may be anywhere from thr but it 
length must be about the w 

smaller or shorter supports 

each side of this middle bo 

table are wide. Then over 

are fastened, with many wire nai hi 
form the round table top. A ca: 

and cut these boards so that t m a cirt 
when nailed into place, f 
work, but the domestic cary 


nail the boards into place on the supports first of 


all, and then mark a circle upon vith a penci 
sawing off the boards at the } t 
circle. This circle, of course, 

large to come well outside 

The top and edges are then planed ly 

till perfectly smooth, and 

covered with a round “hus! 

and the false table top is con 

real table top from being mar 

top is in place, a cover of flan: 
thick should be-tacked into pl 
leaves, which are, of course i idl 
of the table just far enough to ad middle 
support, then pushed up cl re 
The two shorter supports, 

properly done according to m« | 
easily into place, just over 

the three supports lying just 

top. 

When not in use, one has on! circula 
top and store it away in so! til it 
needed again, but in most 
family perceive the charm of 
seldom that this false table 
for the ugly oblong board unde: 

















[F ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 








THE 











CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


\NSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
; 00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
iL MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
RAGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

















Mantels of Quality 
DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO davon 





An artistic mantel adds a tone of 
luxury and refinement to a room 
that is atlorded by no other piece of 
fur \ 

t 

t 





50 | r pur 
WO cents in sans for « ur large 

ed “Seienee of Bantel 
lustrates 1 >-to- 





fate designs 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 
1219 Olive St. St. Louis 





P CURTAINS bs 





Our New Curtain Catalog 8D 





ng in colors and accurately 
id line of Lace Curtains, 
nd Curtain Novelties, sent 
ted States, free. Itis the 


on curtain fashions and 

tvles at the lowest prices. 

t and guarantee safe de- 
Furn > Catalog No. &8F 


ROBERT ‘KEITH 


ure and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
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All hostesses know that a round table does not 
take up so much room as one that is square or 
oblong, and that it 1s possible to seat a larger 
number of persons at the round table than at an 
oblong table of even greater size. For this reason 
the false table top described above is sure to prove 
most convenient for large family gatherings, such 
as Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners; or at any 
time when an extra guest or two would crowd a 
family table that is already too well filled for comfort. 


Our Friends the 
Microbes 


Sing a song of microbes, 
Dainty little things, 

Ears and eves and horns and tails, 
Claws and fangs and stings 

Microbes in the carpet, 
Microbes in the wall, 

Microbes in the vestibule, 
Microbes in the hall. 

Microbes on my money, 
Microbes in my hair, 

Microbes on my meat and bread, 
Microbes everywhere. 

Microbes in the bntter, 
Microbes in the cheese, 

Microbes on the knives and forks, 
Microbes in the breeze 

Microbes in the whiskey, 
Microbes in the beer, 

Microbes in the milk and tea, 
Microbes by the vear 

Microbes in the kitchen, 
Microbes in the bed, 

Microbes on the brush and comb, 
Microbes In mv he ad 

Microbes in the faucet, 
Microbes in the drains, 

Microbes in my shoes and boots, 
Microbes in my brain 

Friends are little microbes, 
Enemies are big, 

Life among the microbes is 
Nothing tnjra dig. 

Fussy little microbes, 
Billions at a birth, 

Make our flesh and blood and bones, 
Keep us on the earth 

New York Press. 


Dead Streets 


ESERTED towns were common out West in 
the days ofthe land boomer, but deserted 
streets are seldom recorded in America, 


though they are fairly common abroad. 


Many of these are the result of litigation, | 
as in the case of a block of seven houses in Versailles, 
where a lawsuit over an estate has left the prop- | 
erty without tenants for eleven vears. So warm | 
has been the dispute that the interested parties | 


cannot even agree upon a caretaker, and the middle 
house, once occupied by the owner of the property, 
is filled with handsome furniture and effects, which 
are slowly rotting because of lack of care. 
Bromberff, in Posen, contains two streets of 


about thirty houses owned by a German, who | 


refuses to rent except to his own countrymen. 
His inability to secure other tenants than Poles 
has left the houses upon his hands for several years. 

Moscow has a row of seventeen handsome houses 
left without tenants because of two murders and 
a suicide within a few months. The notoriety 
given the case drove out the tenants, and no others 
have been found willing to take chances on the 
ghostly perambulations of the trio 

In Charlottenburg, Berlin, eight houses are un- 
tenanted because their owner objected to the noise 
made by the tenants, while twenty houses in 
Odessa have never had a tenant, their owner hav- 
ing run them up in such a hurry that the building 
authorities intervened, and he was forced to flee 
to Constantinople. 

Budapest’s dead street is a row of twenty-three 
cottages, which no one will occupy. For some 
unexplained reason, the death rate was four times 
the normal figures, and no tenants can be obtained. 

Pearson’s Weekly. 
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The above fixture is No. P-500-T. 
costing approximately $50.00 at 
iF Wei tel a Maslelmiweltioletel a eltsltsl-ame tele | 
tabor 


ling 


Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One-Piece 


Lavatories 


‘Standard 


ixtures are necessary to the modern 

home because the rapid develop- 

ment of ideal home-making is 

founded on health, and “Stavdard” 

Baths and One-Piece Lavatories 

are conducive of good health, 

ve) as they are sanitarily perfect. 

f They have the smoothness 

belelme-selehi'a am oltbala ale) Mel ebteF-| 

a and the strength of iron. 

mae Lheir surface is non-porous 

*. ebelemeelsat-tact elehee-lel <-e-bele 

, crevices in which dirt or 
germs may lodge. 


Our 100-page Book, 
“MODERN BATHROOMS” 
illustrates many beautiful 
and inexpensive as well as 
ith abhateltt-Merteclaelelecl-MEt stele 
ing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, 
etc. FREE for six: cents 
postage. 


CAUTION—Every piece of “Standard” ware bears our “Standard” 
“Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark 
“Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark 
are on the fixture it is not “Stawdard” ware. Substitutes are in- 
ferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary MWfg.Co. Dept. s. PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York 
London, England. 22 Holborn Viadu 





“Stasdar®™” Building. 35-37 West 3lst Street. 














PERFECT HEATING | 


systems, either HOT WATER or STEAM, can only be properly installed from 
plans and specifications made for that purpose. We make complete heating plans and 
specifications from which your system can be estimated and installed, and which show 
what you are going to get for your money, and you can see that you get it. We make 
a specialty of heating plans and specifications, and are equipped to provide same 
to Architects, Heating Contractors, or House Owners. 


THE HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERING CO. 


Building 


414 Laclede 


Correspondence solicited. 


Saint Louis, Missouri 





























Collectors’ 


Interests--Old Glass 
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OLLECTIONS of old’glass are rare in Amer- 

ica. The opportunities for finding good 

specimens are so infrequent that many 

collectors prefer to turn their attention 

elsewhere. The fragility of glass is another 

argument in favor of less perishable things, such as 
silver, pewter, and china. 

In England, glass-collecting has long been a hobby 
of connoisseurs, and of late several notable collec- 
tions have been extensively illustrated. 

A recent volume in the Newnes Library: of Ap- ' 
plied Arts, imported by the Scribners, is devot- 
ed to the fascinating subject of “English Table 
Glass.’’ The authoris Percy Bate, Esq., whose 
collection of Jacobean wine-glasses is one of the 
most complete in England. Mr. Bate draws lar- 
gely upon his own specimens for illustrations, 
showing the gradual evolution of the wine-glass, 
the goblet, the tumbler, and the decanter. The 
first portion of the book is devoted to wine- 
glasses of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with the various classifications of “balus- 
ter’’ stems, ‘‘plain’’ stems, “air-twist’’ stems, 

“white twist’’ stems, and “cut’’ stems. The 
latter part, comprising chapters on goblets, de- 
canters, bottles, etc., will be of greater interest 
to the average ‘American readers, for they treat 
of more familiar things Eighteenth-century 
glassware is rarely encountered in this coun- 
try to-day and few private collections can boast 
of many pieces. For this reason, the Waters 
collection, Salem, is especially noteworthy. for 
it is rich in glasses of the type described in Mr. 
Bate’s book. A few of these rare specimens 
were illustrated in the May number of Tue 
House Besvtirvut, together with several fine 
tumblers and goblets. The decanters repro- 
duced herewith are the property of Mr. Waters. 
The liquor-case belongs to Mrs. Mansfield, of 
Salem. Illustration I contains the oldest group, 
similar in design and decoration to Plate XLII in 
Mr. Bate’s book. 

In writing of decanters, Mr. Bate says, “For the 
most part, the decanters which belong to the 
eighteenth century lack the beauty and the interest 
attaching to the wine and other glasses; they do not 
extend over so long a period, nor do they exhibit 
the variety of form and deccration which mark the 
drinking-vessels. During the greater part of the 








eighteenth century, wine was | 7 roug oO toppers quite right, although more 
the table in the well-known big, b! ott vith ne with the bottles. The bottles match 
its impressive seal; and wi lecal ers should likewise. We are of the 
clear glass came into fashior re quite un the bottle at the right has the 
assuming and simple in form. |! XLII shows hough standing a little high for a 
a fine example of fairly early « vn cabinet 

The date of pieces can be gaug ely Feulty of finding old stoppers is even 
from the characteristic festoons hich they n finding old bottles. Many dealers 
are adorned. (See Illustration | 4 t t us assortment on hand, knowing 


lay a customer will come along, 
particular style to match a par 
rhe long, flat tv pe mentioned is 
Manv days of hunting must take 
is found, and then it seldom 
ill, it sinks down, if too large, 
nuch either spoiling the 
itiine 





lustrations, the stopper and bottle 
h. The supposition is, that glass 
country has had more careful 
any pieces have been handed 
eneration to another, and that 
been thought as worthy of 

nother 
long, flat stopper come the 
used in connection witha cir 
Such a tvpe is shown in Illustration 
This deeanter is an unusual 
g several rare points rhe 
fect globe, soon Pes arded by 
therefore almost impossible 
The decoration is engraved in 
’ pattern, a unique effect being 
ns’’ or twists of glass which 
ito seven sections. The bird 
ne pattern alternate in these 
: : ; * ea displaving the craft and skill 
OLD LIQUOR GLASSES ngraver. This decanter is flat at 
has no standard no feet, as 

date, decanters become more g! ( 

having serrated ridges passing [1 top decanters show art of another 
sometimes bearing initials and emb! seen to great advantage here, 
The decanters in the Wa ers (¢ ( I ur vit engraving of another character 
grooved at the base and nec The festoon patterr three decanters, evidently, in the begin- 
is engraved in a rather primi itive I I d there dacentral bottle. In the illustra- 
is little attempt at orname: I é ttle n—the center, or “third,” as it was 
has a “false’’ stopper; that is to say, it not ne of the pair. The stoppers are the 
belong to the base. The stopper is an old or t nd are fine examples of glass-cutting 
is it not of the same period as the dex Nor are | the bottles have a naturalistic leaf and 


I. ENGRAVED DECANTERS Il. CUT AND ENGRAVED DECANTERS 
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berry pattern. The engraving is exquisite and 
stands out boldly against a clear background. 
Upon the “shoulder”’ of each de vanter is a net work 
of vertical lines, while the neck contains a beautiful 
cut design terminating in the stoppers. Here we 
see the skill of the glass-maker of the late eighteenth 
century, when the diamond-point was used to per- 
fection. 

The liquor set shows another phase of glass 
making. Gold is used in the decoration, and 
cutting and engraving are absent, except in the 
trav, which is engraved under the gold. This set is 
quite complete, as may be seen by the picture, in- 
cluding two sizes of bottles, two glasses, and two 
tumblers. In point of date, this old set is of earlier 
make than the decanters of Illustration II, and a 
little later than those of Illustration I. 

Mr. Bate in chapter on Methods of Decoration 
savs: 

“From the numerous examples of decorated 
bowls, it is obvious that more methods than one 
were employed to give added richness to the appear- 
ance of glass. Naturally, engraving on the wheel 
was one of the earliest methods employed. Later 
eame the fashion of polishing the glass to add 
lightness to the effect; and ‘this was succeeded, 
towards the end of the century, by the entirely 
polished engraving. The patterns themselves are 
not very numerous, but they show many variations, 
and some are curiously peristent. The vine has 
many forms, so has the rose. Sometimes these 
engraved patterns were oil-gilt, and a very rich effect 
was sometimes produced. Often gilt decorations 
were burnished, the gold being applied to the surface 
of the glass without any engraving and lightly fixed. 
(See illustration of liquor set.) : 

Of glass-makers he savs, “ It is almost an unknown 
thing for the craftsman to sign his work on decorated 
English glasses. The names of executants of these 
quaint designs have perished, and we can now 
indentify none of the users of the wheel and the 
diamond-point, except Giles of York, who worked 
in both styles 1756, and Felix Foster, who wielded 
the diamond-point at the same date. Of these, the 
lineal artistic descendant, however debased his 
style, was J. Wickenden. The English glass-en- 
gravers of the eighteenth century were not, as a 
rule, artists, though many were highly trained 
craftsmen; but there was one set of workers who 
devoted themselves to the decoration of glasses, 
who were possessed of true and remarkable artistic 
talent, as well as of unrivaled deftness and skill in 
the manipulation of their peculiar process. These 
were the creators of the delicate designs etched by 
fluoric acids. Beautifully drawn, exquisitely faint 
and clear, resembling nothing so much as a film of 
mist blown upon the surface of the bowl, they are the 
most beautiful decorations, I think, ever used on any 
glasses.’’” ; 

Mr. Bate devotes one chapter to imitations, under 
the alliterative title of ‘“Frauds, Fakes, and Forge- 
ries.’ Many of the hints are useful to English 
collectors only, for they treat of types unknown to 
American collectors. What the author says of 
glass-collecting in general is especially interesting: 

“All glass is frail and brittle, and much that was 
worthy of the most careful preservation has already 
passed to destruction: all the more does it behoove 
all who care for relics of ancestors’ good taste to 
cherish all that remain, eloquent as they are of 
memories of dead days, some proud, some sad, some 
foclish, but all intensely interesting.’’ 


May be a Raphael 


His ** Last Supper ** Thought to be in 
New York Safe Deposit Vaults 


N the minds of the few persons who have been 
—— to see a picture that has been for the 
ast six years in the vaults of the Lincoln Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, in Foriv-second 
Street, there is the belief that it is an art trea- 

sure of the Middle Ages in the shape of a painting 
by Raphael of “The Last Supper.’’ The picture 
is the property of Mrs. James O’Hara, of New 
Orleans, by whom it was given to Samuel O. Trudell, 
of No. 477 Ninth Avenue, this city, to sell, and an 
attempt will soon be made to have it taken to 
Europe and its authenticity proved. 






































Making the Home 
Beautiful 


It is beyon.. your realm of fancy to picture the beauti- 
ful, useful things you can make with a few cents’ worth 
of DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER. Even by the most in- 
experienced fingers it can be transformed into beautiful 
art creations. Flowers of every kind that deceive the 
eye. Festoons and decorations that make the home a 
bower of beauty. Useful things of every description, 
lamp shades, candle shades, curtains, ice cups, bon-bon 
boxes, waste baskets, whisk holders, fans, wall cover- 
ings, fancy costumes, hats, doll dresses, and a thousand 
and one things, any one of which costs but a few pennies 
for material, and all of which you can make with 
Dennison’s FREE Book, “Art and Decoration,” to 
guide you. Send for the book and see how easy it all 
is. The great secret in working crepe paper is to get 
Dennison’s. You can’t produce the same result with 
any crepe paper but Dennison’s, as no other possesses its 
splendid strength and shading. 





Crofee “Pafoer 


and CREPE PAPER NAPKINS can be found at all dealers, Ps 
Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of the 
material, DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. are fast 














~ ee a 
taking the place of linen. If you cannot get just what you ' 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it. buy, 

t 
A BEAUTIFUL CIFT oa 
Send your address to our nearest store and receive FREE an assortment J 
of beautiful table decorations made with Dennison’s CREPE PAPER. \ 
Please address Dept. 15 at our nearest store. é 
, 4 
i DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ’ 
The Tag Makers. * - 4 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St. — 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. eco 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 











On Approval, Freight Paid '%u.. $1.00 sc" $1.75 Ber 
— rr} 99 
ronan, undstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstror.: cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factocy, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 

»sroduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
every book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Sehd Geiden Oak. ‘ops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


Writefor The C, J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
illustrated catalogue No.1 K. Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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AS A PIANO 


A piano of the purest tone, of the easiest action and highest 
quality —with the most modern, up-to-date playing mechanism 
enclosed in its case. A perfect piano and piano player both for 
the price of an ordinary upright piano. Two for the price of one. 


A Piano for Every Member of the Family 





The daughter with her fine musical training can use the piano— 
the father by the use of the player attachment can play any 
piece from the old familiar songs to grand opera. The young 
children can begin their musical education by familiarizing them- 
selves with good music by means of the player. Every member 
of the family can use it. 


The piano player attachment possesses special features found in 
no other piano player. Each key with an individual bellows 
attachment—making the playing mechanical—makes the playing 
individual—capable of greater musical interpretation. 


Krell Auto-Grand gives you a piano beautiful in appearance 
and tone and a perfect player—for the price of one ordinary 
good piano. 


You can’t afford not to investigate the special features of the 
Auto-Grand if interested in pianos or piano players. Our 
beautifully illustrated free catalog sent free—gives complete 
information about the up-to-date piano player. 


THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Dept. D. 











FIREPLACES curtail for a time, at least, the generally 
excessive heat of the furnace and steam heater in late 
Spring and early Fall. They are the best ventilators. 
. Send for our illustrated book of BRICK MANTEL de- 
? signs. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 
165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 





















FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, HOMELIKE HOUSES, BUY 
MY BOOKS. For complete, clear drawings and definite spe 2 

Artistic Interior and Exterior Effects, enabling you to build e ica BUY MY 
PLANS. The books give clear and correct floor and perspect th f 
scriptions, estimated costs, and prices for plans. I aso make a 

to your satisfaction. Ihave been called a mind rea:'er in t 1 

New Picturesque Cottages (1904). Containing Original and beauti 

Homes from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mal, $1.c 

Pieturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 2. Designs for Su 

Cabins. Price by mail, $1 00. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3. Designs for Stone 

Cottages and Bungalows. Price by mail, $1.00. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








s had an unusual history. If it is 
Raphael, it was painted in 1517, and 
ears later in the sacking of Rome 
History supplies these facets, 
lred and fifty years ago it is said to 
the possession of a Spanish sailor 
} near New Orleans. It was 
is fami[y until one of his descend- 
t to an old negro woman, who 
last illness. She knew noth 

1d cut the canvas from the frame 
piece of board to make a fire 


vears ago James O’Hara, a 

New Orleans, made some repairs 

1 woman’s cabin and took the picture 
While he, at that time, knew nothing of 
ran an investigation, and became 
picture was a Raphael, and 

us painting lost for nearly four 


is cleaned and varnished, but, 
vas done by an amateur, and in 
coloring was almost obliterated 


; was in a bad condition from age and 
1, to preserve it, Mr. O’Hara had it 
linen. Artists consider this 


nate, as it was made much more 
the texture of the original can- 
wever, to be the waxed cloth 

the time of Raphael. 
was an outline drawing of the 
fterward painted. The original 
blue back, and on this the layout 
white chalk Ail this, of course, was 

Mr. O’ Hara. 

ra became convinced of the author- 
he began negotiations to sell it. 
r agreed to take the picture to 
fied, and to place $50,000 in a 
ns for O’Hara in case the picture 
ertain day. O’Hara thought 
He wanted $100,000, and 
banker died. Then O’Hara 


» Mr. Trudell went to New Orleans, 
ited Mrs. O’Hara, and brought 
th hin In the first three years 

tried to sell it. Since then 
cupied his time, but now Mrs 
something was done, and 

ng made to verify the pic- 

The canvas, which is now mounted 


umed, is about three by four 


t-hand corner Mr. Trudell 
traces of a date. He oiled it 
the colors, and by means of a 
i] lens showed clearly in a 
MDXVII, making the date 

t Raphael did paint a picture of 


in the folds of the robe of 

has traced “‘Rafael fecit.’’ 

¢ for the old masters to sign 

d sign at least two of his paint- 

In his picture of “The Massacre of 
me is found in the folds of the 
men. In another case he put 

sts of a staff held by one of his 


vor of Mr. Trudell’s contention 
videntlv not finished by the 
touched up later by another 
when Raphael died in 1520, 
ished paintings, and some of his 
final work on a number of these. 
The Last Supper’’ is supposed to 
ated 

rs are agreed that there is no 
country who is competent to say 
called old master is genuine, and 
been advised that he must take the 
or Paris to have the question of 
He is now seeking to have 

Tribune. 





tomobile, totramps by the way- 


wus the way to Great Missing- 
Weary Willie “Cert’nly, miss, 
goin’ that way. ’Op up, Joe. Any- 
idv!’’— Punch. 
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} AMAA AHA AN A ZS PITT 
| Mitchell's “grepey r semnene 


Pale w/ AN UH AAA A 


Two Mitchell Designs 


A Bungoda 


| 
By JOHN GIFFORD | 
| 
| 












HE accompanying picture shows a little 
house in the process of construction among 
the pines and palmettos on the shore of 
~ sh se Bay, in the southernmost part 
of Florida. 

Some call it a bungalow, others a pagoda, so the 
owner calls it a bungoda. This bungoda is 16x 24, 
and when comple ted will cost about $350. Instead | 
of setting it on piers or posts about three feet from 
the ground, as is the usual way in that country, a | 
foundation of cor: al rock, six and one-half feet high, 
was built. This forms an excellent basement, | ; 3 
which the owner uses for a storehouse, tool-room, | f; rectness in design, fine cab- 
and workshop. This rock foundation protects the | ,' inet work and superb finish. 
house from running fires, and ri iises the living-rooms | P i) It is built to last generations 
to such ¢ a height that they get the full fresh breezes | ii and has 70 y¢ ars of reputa- 
from the bay. In such a flat country , a foot or two tion behind it i 
adds much to the view rhe € heval Dresser shown [ji 
here is made of mahogany, 
bird's-eye maple, curly birch 
or golden quartered oak; 
highly polished; 20x46 bev- 
eled French mirror. ‘The 
Men’s Chiffonier is of ma- 
hogany or golden quartered 
} Oak; a marvel of conven- 
i ience; toilet mirror, sliding 

; trays i ir shirts, shoes, trous- 
" : ers, etc, The prices wi Il surprise y 
| 
| 
} 
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ITCHELL’S $ furniture 

is known all over tne 
’ United States and other 
countries because of its cor- 
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A Wonderful Catalog 


UR catalog No. 72 
is a dozen in one. 
Its 312 pages contain 
1479 photographic re- 
productions of the ac- 
tual pieces to be seen 
in our immense sales- 
rooms. Each catalog 
costs over $1.50 but will 
be sent to Prospective 
buyers for 25c. Liberal 
factory discounts from 
the list prices are made. 
See this catalog before 
you buy any furniture 
anywhere. 
The Robert Mitchell 
Furniture Co. 
Hh Dept. K. Cincinnati, O. | 

















A BUNGODA 


The rock of the basement came off the land 
where the house stands. The sand was dug from 
a hole nearby and the lime was burnt near the house, 
from the native rock, with the pine wood which 
covered the lot. 

The house is made of planed native pine boards, 
nailed up and down and alternating. There is no 
studding or posts in the house. The boards are 
nailed together, and strips under and over the win- 
dows encircle it like the hoops of a barrel. 

The roof has broad eaves, and is curved Japanese 
fashion. The shingles are cypress. The roof is a 
stained green and the sides*brown The rock i}! 
foundation is white. Every timber and board in 


Ni 
the building is planed. The shingles are laid on | 




























i S| 
V7, AAT AUD CAMARA Wein fi 
fetsan des ome pan 70 Years of =z =— 


“When the chimney is completedwith a fireplace | {4 1 TUM MMA TSA NATIONAAL GE A A ie, } 


inside, when vines cover the rock foundation, and 
when orange and grapefruit trees furnish a mass 
of dark rich green around it, this little $350 “bun- 
goda’’ on a $150 lot will make a cozy place for a | 


couple of moderate means and simple tastes to spend Do you Enjoy the Rich Colors of the Fall Woods 
a comiortable winter. é « 
and Fields? 











“It’s remarkable how easily these idle rumors gain 


: i cen ae Put them permanently on canvas with your own hands, with the help of Devoe 

currency.’ Yes; and it’s still more remarkable Materials . : 

how some idle stock market rumors enable others to — 7 “eae . 

gain currency.’’— Philad iphia Ledger. We'll provide the oil or water colors, and the brushes to work with; the canvas to 
put them on, or sketching papers, pastels, pallettes—anything, everything you need for 

First Cabman—‘What did you charge that stran- the work. 

opr See driving him around the corner to the hotel?” Devoe means best quality; and it means headquarters. Send for catalogue, free. 

jecond Cabman—“¥our dollars and ninety-seven ; 

cents.’’ First Cabman “Why didn’t you make it ey 

: | y Ss 

an even five dollars?’’ Second Cabman—“ Bee: ause | Devoe Ray nold Company 

——- ars and ninety-seven cents was all he had.’’ | 176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton and W illiam Sts., New York 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 

= uppincott’ 8. 
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Cottage China Closet 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


Another Suggestion 








small or 


_ peoprsdnaagg of plain staight simplicity 

in design——constructed for durability— finished 
to suit individual tastes and ideas— may be obtained 
from us. Cleanliness, convenience, < lerate 
cost are the qualifications which are likely to mpt 


one in selecting this piece of fu 
ing-room. 
distinctive pieces. 


Write to us and receive es 50 
Wood stains su ' vy us in 
large quantities 











~~ — as 


No. 2030 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


32 CANAL STREET, - - - 


Manufacturers 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 





Here are a few reasons why you want THE Four- § | 
TRACK News on the reading table in your home. Look § | 
them over, think them over—then send tora sample copy § | 
and see if you don’t think THE Four TRACK NEws is 
worth $1.00 a year to yourself and your family. 


Its scope is confined to no geographical section; the ff | 
world is its field. 


It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It is a universal favorite. 

It is always and forever up-to-date. 

It is a great help to students in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational value to 
every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as well as 
to the children. 

It is e’oquent with bright, brief, valuable articles and 
superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, $1.50; 
at News-stands, 10 Cents a Copy 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents will cost 
you nothing. Send your address and two reterences to 
GEorGE H. DANiELS, Publisher, Room No. 112 A, 7 East 
42d St., New York. 








Save You 
-Co al. “ 


Heat the house to suit you 


You can keep the house at the te: ur 

vent colds, grip or pneumonia You { f 
yourccal. You need never dro; 

exciting game to regulate the fur 

automatically from the living rc 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


It maintains a uniform. comforta 
ing, hygienic and never fais to w 
new or old—hot water, hot air 
easier, be more comfortable and | Reg 
look after the furnace this winter. | I the 
world over. Send for free book 


Free Trial of sixty da 


to convince you 
POWERS REGULATOR Cc OMPANY 
41 Dearborn St., Chicago tog Fifth Av ty) 














Historic Styles i in Furniture 10: 


NOW READY 
100 Illustrations 
Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 











Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the publication of an 
entirely new edition of Colonial Houses tor 1905. 


value to all who intend to build a beautiful home it is unlike any publication. 


Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 
Houses,"’ has also been preparcd. Price, $5.00 by ex press, prepaid. 
Sketches and Special Plans 


E. S. CHILD ARCHITECT 


Room 20, 62 New St., N. Y. 


ADDRESS 





1905 “Colonial Houses for Modern Homes” 


This book has had more thought and labor expended on it than any of i's 
predecessors, and is in every way more complete. It contains floor plans, desczip- 
tions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, in its 


A separate volume, containing all the designs in the 1905 edition, together with a 
selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of ‘* Colonial 
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Ornaments Made of Coal 


rned out by Japanese with the 
Crudest Machinery 


ieerest jewelry I ever saw is in Japan, 
h country I had occasion to visit last 
writes a correspondent of the Jew- 
Circular-Weekly. One day I was 
d achance to purchase a cane of hard 
olished and finished, with the top por- 
h some black glistening gems. T ex 
ssy black specime ns and ae 
But the finishing effect and the 
presented a beautiful appearance, 


cane 


A 


I looked about for some of the shops i in 
the thrifty Japanese jewelers pro- 
from the coal-heaps of the wharves 

is a practice of the Japanese coal- 
it certain samples of the ccal which 
dispose of to the metal-workers. In 
day two or three pieces of hard, 
( ce al are selected. 
the }\e weler appears on the scene on 


nd for a few pennies buys up the 


These pieces of coal are bundled 
ick and taken to the shops of the 
d workers, so called This is the 


the American tourist to the busy 
workers in metals and coals. Of 
thus made is exceedingly inex- 


netal-worker does not expect to 
half a dollar a day. He usually 
ids. umbrella-heads, artistic cork- 
ms, rings, chains, and trinkets in gen- 
blic Often these are made at his 
if sho ) 

s of attaching the coal bits to the article 
It, as practised by the Japanese. There 
by grinding and gouging, and this 
d with a surfacing of cement stuff 
roperties of the elasticity of rubber. 
er-cement composition the particles of 
ressed and the composition is allowed to 
When hard, a perfect grip is obtained on 

nd the pieces will not work loose 
nan devoted his spare time for weeks in 
it ten inches of links. A tourist pur- 


» dollars. The links were made on 
the ingenious boy makes the links of 


solid stick of wood. These black 
1 good polish by being dipped in 
hit olution for a coating, causing 
brilliantly 
rreat deal of grinding and rubb- 
the coal jewels. The more fric- 
New York Sun. 






| 


richer is the gloss 


OH, GIVE ME A KISS 


i | and take my hand 
where I shall guide you, 
hall walk in fairyland 
prince be side you 
old. and forget the wavy, 
1d I remember, 
spring of the vear, but they 
ut of grim November. 


dream of a land of gold, 


ever a grief to fret you? 

1 be a child with none to scold 
1 o7 one to pet you? 

me a kiss, and take my hand, 


leave the world behind us, 
ourselves a fairyland, 
- a care can find us. 


Adam and Eve in pain 
from the Garden faring, 
the golden land in vain, 
vake with a sigh despairing. 
a kiss and take my hand, 
ms mav be false or true, love, 
the gates of fairyland, 
world is mine with you, love. 
Westminster Gazette 
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Caring for Furniture 


By ROSE E. CLARKE 


yOU must first determine for yvourself whether 

/ your cld furniture is worth the considerabl 
expenditure of time and energy required tot 

the renovating process If the material i 

good hard woed, and the make is strong 

and simple, nearly all old furniture will repay the 
labor involved in cleaning, and will probably pessess 
an individuality not to be feund in medern gocds 
unless made to order at a high pric: And even in 


ferior pieces take on an unsuspected respectability, | 


when ugly smears and scratches are removed. | 
have in mind a cheap pine bedroom set, that had 
been s'ained dark brown—walnut, I suppose it 
would have been called. Its only merit was utility 
and absence of meretricious adornment, and it cer 
tainly looked discouragingly battered. The owner 
realized, however, that such as it was, it must 


| 


serve, and she set to werk \ mixture of raw cil | 


and fine ground pumice stone was made, and bed, 
dresser, and washstand were laboriously gene over 


with the past Old woclen cloth that had beet 
“felted” in washing Wis List d, and ne ircular motion 
was found to answer best To be effective, this 


work must be thoroughly dene, and after a short 
interval the surface must be wiped with a clean 


soft cloth Scratches, soil, and unevenness will | 


have disappeared ; and loa dull finish is desired 
rubbing with a mixture of encaustic and turpentine 
will produce it \ polish composed of one part 
turpentine and three parts paraffine oil, well mixed, 
and rubbed and rerubbed, gives a nice finish, but 
in this particular case the encaustic mixture was 
used with satisfactory result 

To make eneaustice, use one ounce laundry soap 
and a quarter pound beeswax, cut small; add twe 
and a half pints of boiling water When dissolved, 
add half an ounce of salseda Take from the fire 
and stir frequently while cooling. Keep in glass 
jar, and mix a portion of it thoroughly with an 
equal portion ot turpentine, say half a cupful ol 
each. Carefully corked, this creamy mixture may 
be kept on hand. In all furniture cleaning and 
polishing the wiping-off process must be thorough 
and care must be used in disposing of the soiled 
oily rags, as there is danger of fire from spontaneous 
combustier 

One often sees shapely, well-preserved chairs 
and tables which have been robbed of all beauty 
by Irequent apphicatic ns ef varnish In many 
households the rule has been if the ehairs Jon 
shabby to send them to the eabinet-ma er’s and 
let him varnish them How he makes them shine! 
Ugh! Or, worse still, let mother or sister do them 


And armed with a loose-haired brush aatin of 
inferior fast-drving varnish, she takes ihe luck less 
chairs to a cool reom and gives them a cad, thie 
coat And soon they will again show every seratech 


and smear, and next vear be given another appli 
cation Right here 1s a gocd place to trv te 
impress upon readers that furniture sheuld never 
be refinished without first having all the cld finish 
removed, and s° getting down to the natural woed 
Numerous 1 arnish removers are on the marke t,and 
the advertisement cf firms dealing in them can be 
found in the Horse Breautirvi; or if one lives 
convenient to a furniture faetory, it will probably 
be possible to procure a pint of the required sclven 
Removing several ccats of varnish is hard, disa 
greeable work ven the professional repairer finds 
it so, and strength and enthusiasm will be required 
to carry the home worker through this task. The 
best place to work is in some room with a rough 
floor. and one must wear one’s painting clothes 
Pour some of the “remover” into a cup, and with 
a varnish brush apply it to the surface to be treated 
Do not attempt to do too much at once, and go 


over it a second time When the varnish is sof 
and curling, wipe off with a rag dipped in turper 
tine or benzine, preferably the latter. Semetime 


a goed deal of he varnish can be scraped off wi 

a dull knife, and what remains can be remo ed as 
siggested above Practice will make this wor 

less difficult, but it never becomes pleasant or easy 
and if you can find a man who does such jobs, you 


had better induce him to take the task off vour 


hands, which will certainly be to the advantage ef 
said hands. Some time ago, I had some cld dining 
chairs of walnut so treated, and after a little experi- 


HALL CAINE’S WORKS IN 9 VOLUM 





he Bondman he Christian 
one Manxman bss Deemster 
The Prodigal Son The Scapegoat 
The Eternal City Little Manx Nation 
Capt. Davy’s Honeymoon 
At very large expense we have secured the right to publish 
the FIRST AND ONLY uniform edition of the writings of 
HALL CAINE. This beautiful set contains sixteen full-page 
illustrations, are bound in red buckram with elaborate gold stamp- 


ing, and the famous old MANX CROSS is reproduced on each 
volume in gold design. 


The MANX aS 










EDITIO tne 


9 Volumes 
Hall Caine, 15 


Total, $18 
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APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 


COMBINATION OFFER.—We will send this set of nine 


volumes by express prepaid and enter your subscription to 


FOR ONE YEAR 


“APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE” for one APPLETON'S 
year on receipt of the coupon (below) giving your name and ad- BOOKLOVERS 


dress. If, after examining the books, you like them, send us 
St. 
you do not like them return the books at our expense. 


and agree to pay $1.00 a month for eleven months. If 


INSPECTION COUPON CUT THIS OUT 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fifth Avenue, New York Dept. H.B, 

GENTLEMEN: Kindly send me the ** MANX EDITION ”’ of Hall Caine 
by express prepaid for examination, and enter my name for one year’s subscr oT 
to ** Appleton’s Booklovers Magazine.’’ If I am satisfied on seeing the books 
I agree to pay $1.00 down and $1.00 per month for 11 months, making a total 
of $12.00. If not satisfied I will return the books to you at your expen 
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Atre you going to build? 


I you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House Beautirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of Tue House 
BreauTirut—because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I'am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.”’ 
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IF BUILDING OR 
DECORATING 





the house you should consult some acknowledged 
authority before adopting your plans. Such you will 
find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation as a prac- 
tical and artistic decorator is too well known to require 
further comment. @ Chicago Varnish Co. otters the 
services of Miss Greenleaf as Consulting Decorator to 
all who use their materials, free of any charge whatever. 
They also offer to make purchas:s as well as selections 
ot wall covering, drapery materials [submitting sam- 
ples] as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to 
make a home ccmplete @ Full color schemes are 
supplied on request, with sample panels showing the 
beautitul wood finishes for floors and standing wood- 
work made by Chicago Varnish Co. The addresses of 
dealeis in your own town, carrying any of these ma- 
terials, will be furnished you. It unable to procure 
them locally, however, our Decorative Department will 
be pleased to order for you, and #0 commtssion will be 
charged. @, Write tor further particulars to the New 
York oftice of Chicago Varnish Co.. 22 Vesey Street. 





CHICAGO VARNISH 
COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 
New York 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago 





ESTABLISHED 15865 











menting, found the following finish very satisfac 
tory. +The surface was carefully gone over with a 
paste of oil and pumice stone, and this was well 
rubbed off. Next day the chairs were rubbed 
again with a soft cloth, and then a pared wax, 
which is also well advertised in this magazine, was 
applied. This it was necessary to rub hard, and a 
fine, hard bristle brush was used, also an old hair 
flesh-mit. After a time a second application was 
made, always with much rubbins Under this 
treatment these chairs, which had bi varnished, 
not wisely but too well, have become objects of 
real beauty. The color is a lovely warm brown, 
and the grain of the wood is seen to perfection 


Sofa-Pillows and the 
Department Store 
Sales 


O other article of household adornment has 
led the home-maker ir such flights of 
fancy as the sofa-pillow. From an un 
assuming article of convenience it has be 
come the excuse forevery conceivable kind 






of decoration— from tobacco-ribbo! lian h 
No other pillow is quite so ridiculous as the Indian 
pillow, and no other is such a “‘leader gai 
sales. The popularity of tomahawks and war 
paint as peaceful adjuncts of t! st parlor is 
difficult to understand. We have plaster casts of 
Indians colored to life, burnt-wood Indians of bilious 





BACK NUMBERS OF 
The House Beautiful 


are mostly out of print, but many 
important articles have been re- 


published in book form. 
SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, 4to, cloth . . . $1.50 


With over 1:0 illustrations 


THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, 4to, cloth . $3.20 


An illustration on nearly every page. 
BOTH VOLUMES will ic SENT for $4.00 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


Republic Building, CHICAGO. 


complexions, burnt-leather Indians with real feat] 
ers in their war-bonnets. As a wall or shelf adorn 
ment the Indian is bad enough; but i sofa-pillow 
he becomes intolerable. 

A pillow is, or should be, a comfortable, homelik« 
rather cozy object. A savage, bristling with paint 
and feathers, does not invite companionship. Ever 
if he were painted well, which seldo1 uppens, he 
could not be a success on a squaré satin 18 by 18 
Sometimes the pillow is placed o1 rder 
to better display the war-paint \ 
adorning the floor is almost patheti 
if it were not so humorous. Lo, the poor I 
must be banished from household art 
bourne from which he cannot return. Or 
of sofa-pillows alone his departur 
diate and final. 

The “Gibson ’’ pillow is almost as atrocious as the 








Indian pillow — and with it should class 
ortrait-pillow, and the pillow « 





**The House Beautiful’? ‘s,2.,™2s22!7¢ 


. which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house, We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 


become “pyrography’’ but the theory is the same 

Pillows are primarily for use; the useful may be 
made beautiful, as well as ugly, and th pense is ni 
greater. Ruffles and frills have their pla but 
they have been over-prominent on the sofa-pillow 

A plain pillow, 20 x 20, made of linen or some 
other washable material, is a joy th e after the 
























. 
Gift 
the Anniversary 
Clock is the ideal 
remembrance for the 
Anniversary day—it 
is a rare gift that 
will last a lifetime, 
combining both 
beauty and utility. 
For your next anni- 
versary gift, order one of our handsome 


400 Day Clocks 


and you will have the satisfaction of knowing your 
gift will be prized a lifetime. Price $15.60 express 
prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 

Write us today and we will send you our booklet, 
“Anniversary Time,”’ which illustrates and describes 
these wonderful clocks. 


Anderton & Son, Dept. E. Dayton, Ohio. 























fussy “dressed-up’’ pillow of the 

Against a brown or green wall, pillows 
linen, the colors ranging through the nas 
shades, make an extremely agreeal ( eff 
Where decoration is desired, excell: results are 
obtained by cross-stitch. Canvas 1 
foundation for pillows of this type. Alls 
and quaint effects are secured 
Another and somewhat quicke1 
appliqué. Recent home-made 
country house were of green and b! 
quéd in orange and outlined with und 
linen floss. The appliqué was in a s 
tionalized pattern requiring little 

Pillows for a certain rustic bungalow are of Si 
gingham in the gayest of colors. Pill 
denim couch in a town room, used duri hi 
summer, are of figured organdie, ir l, flowery 
patterns, finished with deep ruffi 

A wide seat in a studio has fat pi of Java 
prints; a blue-and-white room tai 1 ratta 
couch heaped with pillows made of Japanese blur 
and-white cotton crépe. 

Setting aside college pillows, which are usually 
ugly, if they follow college colors, the variety of 
attractive pillows is almost endless [The Gibson 
girl and the Indian are left far in the distance 





















where it is to be hoped they will remair 








East India House 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 





okers are no longer used, and “‘; I has 











Furnishing Fabric 
Department 


We are Showing Constantly 
New Materials Suitable for 


Hangings and 
Furniture Coverings 


Wool, Cotton and Beautiful 
BROCADES among which are 
»0th Genuine Antique Pieces and 
also Copies of the Antique De- 

gns which are very beautiful. 


Bed Spreads 


In Cotton, Silk and Linen 


Table Covers 


Printed and Embroidered 


Indian Brasses Fire Screens 


Sofa Pillows 


Silks and Cottons (by the yard) for covering 


the same 


Photographs and samples sent on application 





Agents of Liberty & Co. London 











373 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Chests of Drawers 


SQHE distinctions between the chest of draw- 
ers, bureau, and bureau-desk have been 
mentioned in a previous article. All these 
pieces were an outgrowth of the chest, as 
were the dresser, the credence, and the 

cupboard The story of the chest is a long one F 

In the Middle Ages, the chyst was the most im- 
portant piece of furniture in the house, and the 
first to receive the attention of the wood-carver and 
metal-worker. In an age when one land-owner 
waged warfare upon another, it was necessary to 
have a receptacle at hand where valuables could 
be stored, and if 
necessary, easily 
transported = h e 
chest was placed be 
side the bed and 
concealed, at night, 
by a curiain. By 
day it formed a con 
venient seat inga 
household where 
chairs were extreme 
ly scarce 
‘ Old illuminations 
show the chest in its 
various stages of cof 
fer, seat, and bench 
When side-pieces and 
a back were added 
the settle was 
evolved When the 
chest was elevated on 
a trestle, it became a 
cupboard; when 
filled with shelves, it 
approched the dress 
er By the use ofa 
little imagination, every article of furniture mav 
be traced to the chest 

During medieval times, it was the poor man’s 
chief possession, forming a bed at night, a seat by 
dav, and a strong box at all times. When more 
peaceful conditions prevailed, the chest, as a coffer 
or locker, lost its signficence Furniture at this 
period became more varied, and the chest no longer 
served many purposes 

In Anglo-Saxon times, the home of a thane 
contained little furniture. Stools were the seats 
in common use; tables were made of boards laid on 
trestles, cupboards jwere extremely primitive, and 
bedsteads were scarcely more than p illets of straw, 
protected by skins of beasts 

After the Norman conquest, a gradual change 
took place in English house furnishing. The comforts 
which had been 
known on the conti 
nent fora long period 
were mtroduced by 
Wil iam and his fol 
lowers 

It was not until 
the fourteenth cen 
tury that chests 
received much orna 
mental treatment. 
At this time, Gothic 
architecture had 
reached a high degree 
of beauty, and all 
handicraft displayed 
in a greater or lesser 
degree, the chief 
Gothic motifs the 
trefoil, the quatrefoil, 
and the pointed arch. 
Chests of this period 
are beautiful exam 
ples of wood and 
metal work, many 
specimens being pre 
served in the 
museums of the Old 
World French 
chests of the Gothic 
period are more 
richly decorated than English specimens, and it is 
to the museums of France that one must turn for the 





SERPENTINE BUREAU, 1780 





finest examples of wood-carving. In the fifteenth 
century, Gothic art lost its simplicity: chests, cup- 
boards, and dressers were too highly ornamental for 
beauty. The charm of the earlier pieces was gone. 

The chest of drawers, as we know it to-day, was 
not evolved until the sixteeth century. Cupboards, 
presses, and armoires met the requirments. With 
the sixteenth century, a different mode of living 
come into existence. The old feudal life of the 
Middle Ages was gone. Houses were more com- 
fortable and built with a greater regard for privacy. 
The bedroom, as a distinct feature of house building, 
was little known be- 
fore this time. When 
this room assumed 
another character, 
furniture was espe- 
cially designed for it, 
and among the new 
pieces was the chest 
of drawers 

An upright chest 
filled with shelves, 
and containing boxes 
was, perhaps, the 
earliest chest of draw- 
ers: That it was a 
useful rather than an 
ornamental piece of 
furniture, may be 
gathered from old 
prints and illumina- 
tions. 

Of early, thests of 
drawers, Italian spe- 
cimens are the best 
examples of handi- 
craft. They contain 
four drawers, elevated on short feet. The carving 
is simple, and in the manner of the early Renais- 
sance Gothie motifs were out of date in the 
sixteenth century. Arabasques, garlands, shields, 
and masks replaced the quartrefoils, and cinque- 
foils of the preceding period. The ball-foot was 
a feature of furniture-making during the late six- 
teenth century It is found on presses, cupboards, 
and chests of drawers. When the ball-and-claw 
come into general use, the chest of drawers, 
together with kindred pieces of furniture, developed 
on new lines The ball-and-claw-foot, and the 
cabriole leg were destined to revolutionize furniture- 
making and to prepare the way for the fine cabinet- 
work of the eighteenth centurv, in which both 
Iengland and France had a part oe 

England obtained the cabriole, or bandy leg, 
from Holland, late 
in the seventeenth 
century. The 
accession of William 
of Orange in 1688 
was followed by an 
exodus of Dutch and 
Flemish workmen, 
who carried with 
them a more perfect 
craft than was known 
across the channel. 
Flemish cane-work 
had already influ- 
enced chair-making. 
Dutch marquetry 
and  wood-carving 
now became para- 
mount. The bandy 
leg added lightness 
and grace to the 
chest of drawers 
elevating it from the 
ground, and giving 
opportunity for a 
different scheme of 
construction. 

The early bandy 
leg of English design- 
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the flat or club foot, 
sometimes called the “web foot.’’ This was not 
the ball-and-claw, although sometimes confused 





VERDICT 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the lead- 
ing Architects all over the coun- 
try upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





‘‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anytning we have seen."’ 






‘*Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications.’’ 

“I like them immensely. There should be a large 
field for these.'’ 

‘*They are all good. There are many places where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect."’ 

‘These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them."’ 

‘*] think these are very pretty. This is splendid, 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon."’ 

‘‘Something the people will take to with e--at 
avidity.”’ 


‘Beautiful! Doesit appeal to me? Very much 
indeed."’ 

**I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid.’’ 

‘*These will prove a great success, We have tried 
to get these Tones but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled. This is a splendid 
collection of samples 

**The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 

‘*These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer.’ 

‘‘They appeal to me asanarchitect. All yoursam- 
ples are splendid 

‘*Il am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good 

‘*Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen any 


as good 

‘*Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them,"’ 

“‘That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. The best I have seen. Yours is a fine 


line of goods.”’ 





If you intend building or re-decorating. permit us to 
send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 








CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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This beautiful Puff Box $4.50 
or this exquisite Cologne , 
Bottle $3.00 Gin sisi tc 75.00 
Nothing gives a woman ¢g 


than a gift that combines bea 
fulness. 








3 C a ~ 
’ bbe ut 
is made in = many different sha 
, can find a piece suitable tor ev 
No. 686 Puff a gift is 
° a gift is appropriate. 
No. 42 Pattern. ie "2 
“The Gentle Art of Giving 
is a book that will help you t 
Libbey Cut Glass you most war 
orthat will be most acceptable a 
i tal so contains complete direct 


tions and service. 
It Is Mailed on Request 


Write us tor name of dealer in your 
handling Libby Cut Glass, or send orde 


Look for JoJo) en 
the name Libbey é 


Libbey Glass Co 
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No. 716 ‘ 
No. 42 LCou. Toledo, Ohio 
A BARGAIN SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, $1.50 va 
THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, $3.20 Net Both $4.00 | 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR _ HerbertS. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, ( hicago, Ill. 
Th I a “DIRECT FROM. —— MANTELS 
of Every Description for Walls, Floors,etc 
buys ae s sulid oak Mante , 80 in. high, 54 or 60in. wide, \ 
umns and eia e capitals. Tile fa 
use grate, $ 0. 
, : : y of Mantels, Grates. Tiles for ff 
_ ip — ar Ge P — & rr ae Slate La wo He Tu be, Geillon sy Iris Snot 
. Retail value, $9.00. ‘ — = Or send Io cents to pay postag ee . € Art Mantel Catalogue 
Others from $2.50 up. I argest assortment. Division Mantel Outfits from § {2 to 
Screens and snecial Grilles to order W. U. OSTEN ORF. 2417 4 “Broad St. Philadelphia. 

























e SECTIONAL 
VJ BOOK CASES 
Improwed System 


Built like a wateh—a good case with perfect works 





A stack of Gunn Sectional Bookcase Units has the handsome appearance of a 
solid piece of furniture and can be put up in two minutes without the use of any 
tools. There are no unsightly iron bands. All sectional ear-marks entirely elim- 
inated. The cabinet work and finish guaranteed to be the best of Grand Kapids 
production. 
The Anti-Friction Doors easily removed to clean or 7 | lace broken glass by 
simply unhooking. See illustration "Guan Way and “O/d Way. 


Write for our Beautifully Illustrated Booklet 


in colors—sent you free on request. 












lt thoroughly explains the Gunn System and contains Valuable: Bookcase In- 
formation and many suggestions how to furnish the home, library or office artis- 
tically, yet at a very low cost. 


YoU DONT GET DONE 


Our reference—The User—The Man with a Gunn. | IF YOU BUY AGUNK.. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Worlds Fair, St. Louis. 


The 


Gunn Gunn Furniture Co. 
Way Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Mansstnetagers of Gunn Desks ard 
iling Devices 
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Household Bacteri- | 
ology 


By S. MARIA ELLIOT 


Instructor in Household Economics, Simmons 
ollege. Boston 


N recent issues of THe Hovust Bravtirul 
“Dust-Gardens’’ were described. and one of 
the plants the bacteria—was described 
Another micro-organism which is seldom 
absent from house dust, either as the plant-cell 
itself or its spore, is mold. This in our dust garden | 
formed the colonies with dark centers and a velvet y | 
pile Molds consist of vegetative portions which 
grow out In long, long threads, and these, by budding 
and branching, unite to form a network over the 
substance thev are using as food 
From this network or mycelium grow out cells set 
apart for a special work —that of bearing the repro 
ductive portions, which occur in heads or stalked | 
clubs. Inside these heads or from their outer sur 
face grow the spores which are to reproduce the 
species. Each head produces thousands of dust 
like spores rhis is the common method of repro 
duction in the molds, although some, like the bac 
teria below them in the seale of nature, break the 
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MOLDS SHOWING A MYCELIUM BRANCH, m 
(a) With ripe spores (s). 

(b) A spore-bearing stalk with spores just forming 

(c) Spores have fallen. (After Jorgensen. 


parent cell into segments, while others send on buds, 
like veasts These buds form directly the second 
generation 

When the invisible spore falls upon a moist, warm 
surface, it immediately begins to grow by sending 
out the mycelium branches, which will then proceed 
“us before to develop more spores he aring cells 

Sometimes these mycelium cells penetrate into 
the food substance, very much like the roots of the 
higher plants 

In general, molds will grow with less moisture 
than bacteria, and some of them flourish in the light 


They increase rapidly after rainstorms, and are much 


less affected than the bacteria by winds They 


need organized food, as we well know from the places | 
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A Little Bit About Tobey 
Hand-Made Furniture 











@ For the past 45 years, the productions of the Tobey Fumiture Company, of 
Chicago, have been noted as something apart from ordinary factory-made furni- 
ture. 

@Because this furniture is made from selected materials, and constructed honestly 
and sincerely by artisans who enter thoroughly into the spirit of their work, it 
gratifies and pleases that class of people who desire something more than simply 
“good furniture.” 

Tobey Hand-made Furniture bears the impress of individuality. Every work- 
man in our shop is instructed to give all the time necessary to his work, with an 
assured certainty of results. 

@ Thus it is that every piece is not only the most perfect that skill can produce, 
but has about it that elusive “something” found only in honest hand-made pro- 
ductions. 

@ The wood used is selected under the most exacting scrutiny, and before being 
made up, is thoroughly air-seasoned in our spacious yard. This is the only 
method by which perfect lumber can be obtained, and therefore should there be 
any flaws they are easily found and rejected. 
@A consistent adherance to recognized art princi- 
ples renders the Tobey designs always in good 
taste and gives that quality of permanence, which 
is the true standard of what is really good in art. 
@ The opening of our new store at 11-13 West 
32d Street, New York City, now effords oppor- 
tunity for people in that part of the country to be- 
come closer acquainted with our Hand-made Fur- 
niture—to see at close range the harmony, sound 
principles of construction and natural beauty of fin- 
ish. which distinguish furniture which bears the 





“ v9 Every piece of Tobey Hand-made 
name of Tobey. : . Furaitare beare this potion 
@A true appreciation of its merits can only be had es 


by personal inspection. 





The Tobey Furniture Co. 


11-13 West 32d Street Washington St. and Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago 
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ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. : - : - CHICAGO 
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THE SOAP WITH 
A SENTIMENT 
) a. woman who 


has a fondness for 


Violets will delight 








a ore 


Uy : 
SNe IN... 


SYLV AN VIOLET : 
SOAP 





which has the true fragrance 
of the natural flower. 


Sylvan Toilet Soap is obtaina- 


ble in the following odors: 


Violet, Rose, Carnation, Lilac, Clematis or 


Heliotrope, at all drug stores. toc the cake. 


The box of three cakes 25c. 





Prepared by ARMOUR & COMPANY 
MAKERS of FINE TOILET SOAPS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


ONE OF MANY 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL magazine, 1 firmly believe, is 
without a peer inits efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It is a twentieth century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 
ually. It is doing a noble work that will never die. 

E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PARIS 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


offers to its regular sub- 
scribers the services of 
expert decorators and con- 
noisseurs of china, furni- 
ture, silverware, etc. 

They will be glad to 
answer enquiries, give 
advice or expert opinion, 
free of charge. 




















Hea pneumatic 
| Busf Forms 


Gives superb style, beauty, grace, comfort, health and = 
natural development. Worn with or without corset; cool,clean- 
ly, durable; fit any figure; impossible to tell from real flesh. 
Gives support and grace to mothers; enthusiastically welcom- 
ed by women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptors and 
models. A revelation and a boon to the cultured who abhor 

“padding. "’ Write for new photo-illuscrated booklet with convin- 
cing testimonals. Atall corset departments. 


Henderson & Henderson, Dept. 104 Buffalo, N. Y. 





where we find them growing 
sugary liquids, or even in vit 


In general, they form fewer 
than do the bacteria, although 


ered a matter of taste. Thos« 
and Brie cheese; the Chinese 
from a kind of bean on which 
Japanese “‘sake,’’ or rice-wine 
mented by molds — these pel 


claim that molds were as valual! 


of flavor as bacteria are in 
cheese. 


They are found to cause vari 


tions of the skin—ringworm, 


The moth-patches, often called liv 


believed to be due to an inact 


caused by mold-spores which h: 


the body tissues through som 
Fairly strong acetic acid 40 | 
the best remedies for Moth. 


bacteria are friends rather than 
more just to place mold as her 


J 


| ; YEAST 
S of plants found in dust is veast. 
I illy so numerous as either the bac- 


s, although about apple trees in the 
sarecommon. Likea bacterium, 
single microscopic cell of proto- 

cell-wall. It is round or oval 

two-thousandth of an inch in 
herefore quite a giant compared 
ymacterium. 

- howeve 


, reproduce by spores very 
is. Sue 4 yeast-cells will be seen to 

9 | te | the cell-wall into two or four rounded 
wing soon rupture the parent 

Chey then produce buds, and the 


tinue “d 


Food fully penetrated by m g \ \ res food, oxygen, warmth, and moist- 
better be destroyed. When ts irs bstances are especially liked by the 
on the surface, as on jelly, olives, pi : ( ised to make bre ad. This is a speci- 
mat of cells protects the ieed b m of brewer's yeast. Yeast di- 
it is unharmed. Such fiade, | ies is often used for bread 
softened by the pro- making. It is while 
ducts of mold and bac- feeding upon these 
terial growth, when no Dy sugarv solutions that 
sign of mold appears the tiny plants bring 
on the fruit itself. If about the chemical 
eaten, various intes- { . changes by which aleo- 
tinal disorders are ew, sa hol and the gas, car- 
liable to appear. > > bon-dioxide, are pro 

Moist cloth furnishes : Sa > duced. The gas pufis 
favorable soil for mold oo ly up the dough, and 
when warm and not = a makes possible the 
open to fresh air. raised bread, or the 
The folded garments “election cake’’ like 
laid away gather moist- _ that of our grand 
ure; dust containing i i mother’s time; it also 
mold spores is usually - produces the “‘froth’’ 
present on them, and and “sparkle” of the 
in time, soon or late, home-made “‘spruce 
the garments grow 


musty even if there be 
no visible mold. 

Mustiness is the proof 
of mold, and mold the 
proof of dampness and 
dust. Wecall the mold grow 
dew, but called by either nam« 


plant. The plant must be killed 


If it has grown only on the su 
stain mav sometimes be remo 


injurv. Ifitis of long growth 
the fiber, a hole ia. & caus 


or actually destroyed oy 
So far as the healthful hous: 
need be no separation in the 1 


and bacteria, because the oceurt 
of growth of both are practically 
known, there are no molds that 
and fatal diseases as some of t} 


teria. 


Because molds are lighter tha 
takes much longer for them to set 


is likely to contain molds, even 


quiet so long that the bacte! 


This gives the housewife anot 
economy of keeping the air of 
or any place where food is pre 


parea 
free from dust and as dry as poss 


In old houses it is sometime 


food in certain closets or cupboards. 1 wood ee ol eaten | ie 
work or plaster, and therefore the a 
with mold-spores that one damp day 


of warm, moist food alone, will 
into growth. 


The spores of molds are 
color when seen in mass, and u 


oie 


they show exquisite forms and d 
These factors, as well as the subs 
the mold grows, are used as mea 


species. 


The botany of molds is to m: 
study as that of the higher plants 


scope can bring out the beauties 


plants, which, from the standpoin 
health, the housewife can view wit! 
only to that she bears for a very 





Such places shou 
washed and painted or disinfect: 


beer’ as well as that of 
he large breweries 
Yeast plants grow 
best from 70° F. to 90 
k. They do not work 
well under 70° F., and 
ist state by the temperature 
wonder the bread will 
k pours boiling or even 


4 YEAST GARDE? 


fact I of veast! Dead plants 


than dead animals. 
means no possible rals- 
the gas Sometimes the 
carelessly prepared in this 
plants are nearly all dead 
ndure cold better than heat 
does not quickly kill them 
or unfavorable temperature 
take one half-cup each of 
1 ice cold water Add to each 
lasses and one sixteenth of 
eas Put each portion into 
tumbler, and place all three 
about 75° or 80° F., for an hour or 
for the first sign of bubbles, 
is forming. Note in which 

t of gas is found. 
thin, clear glass vial with a 
d tepid water. Add a little 
ial in a dish which also con- 
asten the vial so that 
closed, in the dish for a day 





iter 


caus | then seem to be partly or wholly 

rnir tch is held in the mouth of 

ed from the water, the flame 

This shows that the vial con- 

na rbon dioxide. Ora tablespoonful of 

| ( r may be poured into the vial and 

The carbon dioxide present will 

milky, from the insoluble car- 
calcium) formed. 

simply a mass of yeast-plants 

of starch and pressed into 

is said to contain over half 


made for a special purpose, 
y one species of yeast. They 
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ASST EEG 
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Whee ul 
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rs 


wow 
. loli, i! f 


MI nist ( 4M 
7 Ah) | i ch 


What 
material ? 


do know about roofing 


You would 


you 


not buy a motor 
about en- 
until 
about horse-flesh. 
Why should you buy or build a house before 
about one of 
the roof? 


1 need 


is the best, 


car until you knew something 


gines. You would not buy a horse 


you knew something 


you know something the 


most important parts of it 
The re 
to know. One is that go 
the most durable and the 
sort of roofing material; 
that no tin is as 


two things you 
id tin 
least expensive 
and the ot 
Taylor Old Style 
but 


» slow, the 


are but 


her ts 


good as “ 


roofing tin because no tin “Taylor 


Old Style” 
old-fashioned, hand-dippin 


is made by the rough, 


nye process. 


If you 
or to sell, ora sto 
school, ora ke ridge, OF < 
that requires roofing, 
dollars and cents to 
“A Guide to Good Re 
we or Old Style rooting ti 


why “Tay 


best roofing made. 


N. & G. TAYLO 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


Philadelphia 


IS10 








Ideal Gift Books 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


16mo, $1.25. A small volume containing the best humorous 


poems by Americans. 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


16mo. $1.25. This volume inc 
of the best American humorists 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. 





from the works 
Nearly everyone of note is repre- 
Dooley. 


ludes extracts 


Published by HERBERT S.STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 


do, however, contain bacteria, and if the dough is 
allowed to rise too long or at too high a temperature, 
they grow and produce an acid which makes the 
bread sour; that sour bread results from the 
growth of bacteria, and not from the yeast. When 
pure yeast is used and all conditions of cleanliness 
are carefully looked after, no sour bread results. A 
dusty kitchen or unclean utensils may increase the 
danger from bacterial growth. If the bread be made 
with milk, this should be sealded to kill the bacteria 
always present. 

The baking of bread should kill both the bacteria 
and yeasts, as well as molds, if any are there. But 
it will not do this unless continued for a long time, 
because the inside of the loaf will not be raised to a 
high enough temperature. The moisture in the 
interior prevents a temperature much higher than 
212° vol it may remain far below this. 

In the laboratory, bread has been made from the 
yeast- — found alive in the center of a slack- 
baked loaf. The bread should remain in the oven 
until well done, then when removed it should be 
cooled as rapidly as possible, that all growth of 
yeast or bacteria may be stopped. 

The custom of wrapping the hot loaf in thick 
cloth,that the steam may soften the crust, is entirely 
wrong from a bacteriological standpoint. 

Coarse breads, or those containing much bran 
especially need thorough baking, because on the out- 
side of the grains are often certain bacteria, 
spores of which are very resistant to even high heat 

Some of these are found in large numbers in the 
soil which clings to underground vegetables, especi- 
ally in the ‘“‘eyes’’ of potatoes. No wonder a vege- 
table-brush is necessary to clean away these clinging 
arms! 
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A COMMUNICATION 
Editor THe House BEAvTIFUL. 
I read a dozen or so magazines each month, and 


somewhere in the columns of each one my money 
comes back-—often with interest. At the same 
time, so many of the “helpful’’ contributions are 


“getty insane. Do listen. A well-known house- 





the | 


<eeper, and fine writer, is given two columns of one | 


leading journal, in which she waxes eloquent over 
an entertainment in which the decoration—the 
the inspiration of the article was great branches 
and sprays of cherry-blossoms, with baskets and 
sprays of the beautiful ripe cherries, from the flaming 
red of one variety to the velvety black of another, 
Now, a cherry tree is one white study of blos- 

the blossom fades and leaves young cherries, 
and it’s many weeks from flowers to fruit. Never 
are blossoms and ripe fruit found in the same season. 
The writer knew this, and acted not only dishonestly, 
but stupidly. The publishers were either unfit for 
their pesition as reviewers, or treated their readers 
unfairly by publishing the article. 

Another writer tells us that the preserving of 
fruit is a fine art, too little understood, and tells us 
how it should be done. To save time on canning- 
day, he always “‘peels the his peaches the day before. 
Now, a housekeeper of even ordinary ability will 
allow precious few moments between the peeling 
and the cooking of her fruit — any fruit, but especi- 
ally peaches, as they turn dark and unsightly very 
quick'y. 
misleading “helps’’ for young cooks. 
sample of “dishonest’’ articles by good writers. 

Something new and delicious in a sweet sand- 
wich is a thin slice of bread, buttered, spread with 
crab-apple jelly, with another buttered slice on top. 
That sandwich was doubtless ‘“new’’ when Eve 
was housekeeping. 

In the ‘‘home-decoration’’ page of a widely read 
magazine, “beautiful and artistic effects may be 
gained by pleating wall-paper into large fans, and 
fastening to the wall with gilt tacks.’’ This is in a 
late number and is surely unpardonable. 

“Smearing face and hands with vaseline, 
camping, will give a delightful sense of security 
against mosquitos.’’ Declining to go campnig 
where the skeeters are so numerous would give a 
delightful sense of security against vaseline. 


etc. 


soms - 


This is a 


when 


These latter are some of the insane “helpfuls.’’ 
Missionary work is needed here, dear Houser 
BEAUTIFUL. Won’t you copy from your ex- 


changes a few such articles each month, 
column, with “appropriate jestures,’’ 


and run a 
so to speak? 
8. EB. A. 


This writer is paid for half a column of 
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in the Home 


Large, gaudy vases and highly colored pictures 
look cheap and commonplace, when compared 
the quiet, restful pottery and harmonious 
ing of the truly refined home 


with 
surround- 
One sma!l Teco vase, costir g perhaps but a 
dollar, will d » that touch of elegance 
and artistic refinement to te home than any other 
one thing. 


TECO 
POTTERY 


is distinctive for its crystalline, 
its grace of f 
is beautifi 


>more tog 


moss green color, 
and the beauty of its glaze. It 
, artistic, ref 





nea 
Two Gold Medals, St. Louis, 1904 


The great variety of designs in lamps, vases 





wall- 
pockets, candlesticks, fern dishes, flower lders, 
punch bowls, cigar jars, trays, etc., ¢ K a 
range for selection rarely found in pottery, yet 
each is a work of art that will give greater charm 
to any home. 
A gift that w n constant use and bear wit 
ness of good taste in the giver 
ee y bias %” 
Send for ‘‘What to Give 
An interesting book whict strates and des- 
oes cor f Teco designs sunable for gifts or 
use wn home 


The Best Dealers Sell Teco 


but if yourdealer does not, send us } 


Ss name and 
, . 





we will tell you the name of a dealer who doe 
Look for € on every 
this mark O piece. 


The Gates Potteries 


631 Chamber of Com., Chicago, Ill. U. S. A. 








Refinement) is Most Clearly Shown ' 
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“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. 


Stone & Co., 


is the story of an ambitious American widow, 


who determines to 
social advantag« 


give a daughters the 
s which she herself lacked. 


She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 


poverty and obscurity. 
she plays her réle and marries 


The story of the way 
s her daughters 


off to the rich and great is said to be im- 


mensely entertaining. 


It bears every evidence 


of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 


insists that it is all fiction 














THE HOUSE 








The DECEMBER 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING AMONG 
ITS MANY INTERESTING FEATURES 








PRESENTS THAT PLEASE—A sensible article on Christmas 


Gifts. 


IN OTHER PEOPLE'S HOUSES—An amusing contribution by 
Isabel McDougall. 


ORIENTAL RUGS—The different varieties, with twelve illus- 


trations. 
DOMESTIC ART IN PARIS. 
OLD FURNITURE-—OLD CHINA. 
COLLECTORS’ INTERESTS. SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
VARIETY IN CHRISTMAS WREATHS-—with many illus- 


trations. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





THE ISSUE WILL BE WORTH MUCH MORE 
THAN THE TWENTY CENTS IT COSTS 

















BEAUTIFUL 


: For the 
Betterment 
of Your Home 





2 Ther |, vital, unmistakable value in every 


a a 

ized issue of House & pony oe It is a monthly magazine 
So.55, ‘ devoted to A ture, Gardens and Decorations. Full 
id Fe eS y) 1 ‘ 

n nly of practical ide: or okie ¢ your home and its environ- 


ment more comfort nd more be: autiful. 


' House 
Gar en 


embodies the best eff re world’s leading architects, 
landscape designer writers on house and garden 
topics. Every 1 inely illustrated with a wide 
range of photograt utiful country places, garden 

enes and other interesting subjects 


$3. 00 Yearly 25 cents a Copy 
Send $I. 00 for 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 





















Publishers, 
. — a 

HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher m0 Anse, 

Republic Building, CHICAGO - a: 
LOUISIANA HOSPITALITY tell vou it looked first rate \ ind then the old woman put the two 
light, findin’ ’twas a house, and | | to bed Thev went straight to sleep 
a lost calf the man came | ok those out, laid them over in the corner 
to take us in for the night t t to bed and so on. After all 


hard; then said, 
vou kin.’ 

*twas only 
with children. He 
vears old, 
bed, me an’ 
would become 


GROUP of drummers were trading varns on 
the subject of hospitality, when one, a little 
Virginian with a humorous eve and a de- 


lightful drawl, took up his parable thus. 

“T was down in Louisiana last month 
travelin’ ’cross country with S. J. Carey (the same 
being Stonewall Tackson C., at your service) when 
we kinder got lest in a mightv lonesome sort c’ read 
just about dark. We rode along a mght good piece 
after sundown, and when we saw a light ahead I 


So we 


of us. 


‘Wal, I re 
unhitehed 
a two room shanty 
had six 
and as there didn 
Stony was wonder 


“They gave us suppe:, good 


isleep on the floor, the old folks 
m and told us we could go to 
powerful tired out, 


ind, bein’ 


t morning 





AN 


INTERESTING POTTERY GROUP 


when we woke up 
in the corner with the kids. 
he old woman had the bed.” 


and 


"aer 
¥ 


er 


co 


lif 


in 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF A HOUSE AT FOUR OAKS 


Ww. 


MONG small English 
home of Mr. W. H 
Birmingham, .s a 
example 
Mr. Bidlake’s work is well known to read 
ers of English architectural magazines, although few 
of his designs have appeared in American publi 
cations. 

In building for himself, this architect chose old 
cottage motijs, adapting them to modern English 
life. The long, sloping roof and the hooded door 
recall the old brickwork of Gloucestershire, which, 
in its way, is unsurpassed 


country houses, the 
Bidlake, at Four Oaks, 


particularly pleasing 


H. Bidlake, 


Architect 


Inasmuch as brick and plaster are now claiming 
the attention of our architects, such a home as Four 
Oaks contains manv suggestions for American house- 
building. Such a dwelling is particularly adapted 
to surburban conditions. It does not require vast 
acres for a setting, it is designed with a keen eve for 
privacy, and it is comparatively inexpensive 


rhe ground-floor plan shows a_ well-arranged 
interior, its extreme widih being its most striking 
feature e 


The location of the 
of the other rooms 
ind housekeepers 


kitchen and the general scheme 
will appeal to both architects 





GARDEN FRONT 





EORAIE RUNS 


O the woman we owe the introduction 
of the house-plant in our living rooms; 
the effect everyone admits is a delight- 
ful combination of outdoor suggestion 
and indoor comfort. The house plant made 
necessary the jardiniere—naturally, ordinary 


| red earthenware flower pots were both unsuit- 


able and inharmonious for indoor use. Every- 
one is familiar with the common glazed 
jardiniere. While some attempt has been 
made of late years to produce an artistic 
glazed jardiniere, the cheap or medium priced 
article is not desirable. But perhaps the 
greatest objection which has been advanced 
against the glazed jard- 
iniere is its unfortunate 
effect on the plant. 
The roots of a house 
plant must have a free 
circulation of air; the 
flower pot is porous- 
but a glazed jardiniere 
is not; plants which do 
not thrive in an ordin- 
ary jardiniere are slowly 
suffocating. 
; Down in the city of Columbia, South Carolina, there 
is a concern that discovered why so many house plants 
failed to thrive in a room, and found that a jardiniere 





| made from a particular kind of reed was the ideal holder 


for the flower pot. From this first effort has sprung up 


| the manufacture ““Bombayreed” jardinieres. Palm lovers 


who had been equally unfortunate in preserving their 
house plants immediately secured specimens of the “Bom- 
bayreed” jardinieres—and the growing demand demon- 
strated the need for this new article. 

The reed from which “‘Bombayreed” jardinieres are 


| made is imported directly from the Malay Peninsula, and 
| is noted for its pliability and strength, which admits of its 


| with almost any decor- 
| ativescheme. Thestyle 


| suggested by a classic 


| Persian, 
| The Carolina Glass Com- 


being turned and bent to almost every conceivable form 
and shape. Classic designs have been somewhat followed 
and adapted as these 
will readily harmonize 





known as Grecian was 
bowl— Roman, by the 
sap of a Roman column; 
Arabian, etc. 





pany manufacturers 
of the-e jardinieres 

have spent considerable 
time and money in 
experiments to secure 
the proper coloring 
materials, not only for 
the immediate effect, 
but with a view towards 
permanency. Special 
shades have been sought for with a view to their harmony 
or contrast with the color schemes of rooms they will 
occupy. The sea green and forest green will fit in with 
almost any color scheme. The etruscan, red and maroon 
‘vill fit in readily with a yellow, gold, green or neutral 














scheme. Gold has also been featvred in ‘*Bombayreed” 
jardinieres, as has light yellow, and the natural reed 


color. A feature is being made of coloring jardinieres 
specially to order to match any color or shade in a room. 

It need hardly be emphasized that “Bombayrecd’ 
jardinieres are an attractive addition to the decorative 
effect of a room— just as much as the house plants 
themselves. The makers of “Bombayreed” jardinieres 
have issued a little booklet on the “ f Pa the 
only treatise on the subject in convenient and popular 
form. This little booklet contains more information of 
actual value in properly caring for and nurturing Palms 
and other house plants, than volumes of technical works 
on the subject. The Carolina Glass Company, Columbia, 
South Carolina, will send a copy to any reader requesting 


Care o ms” 


it before the present edition is exhausted. 
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The Jarvie Candlesticks 


are especially appropriate for 


Wedding and Holiday Gifts 





Epsilon Lambda Eta Zeta 
$3.00 $5.50 $3.50 $4.50 
Twelve other Designs $2.75 to $15.00 





BEATEN COPPER BOWLS 


$7.00 $4.00 $6.00 


Also other Arts and Crafts Work 
Send for Portfolio 


THE JARVIE SHOP 


638 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


$5.00 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG, CHICAGO, 


























Plush Pillow 
Top Free 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, ete., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 






















Jefferson, ready for 

burning. Choice of PYROGRAPHY 
aid gold, tan or 

light green HEADS— 
plush. Size, The newest 


17x17 inches. 
Same burned, 
$1.50. Only 
one free 
Top to 
one ad- 
dress. 


idea in 
Pillow 
Art. 





F , fi Oo ae 
Special Offer ,° 8253, $1.65 
For Burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 


Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send itC. 
O. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price. Whencash accompanies order we include, free, our 
84-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), the most 
complete pyrography handbook published. 

Write teday for 72-page catalogue, No. H 55, incolors,and 
24-page supplement No. H 56, FREE, Illustrates 1500 Gibson 

DB and other designs stamped on articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


: THAYER & CHANDLER 


aK 160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 
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Fall House-Decorating Notes 
NEW WALL-PAPERS 


HIS is a busy month 


I housekeeper white to match the woodwork of the 
and decorator. Fortuna I voman wl ferably ought to be white. If, 
returned to town before t} I f re odwork is darker, it were better to 
decorating set in, forn I 3 reate! I ing a neutral tint which will harmonize 
activity in the way of doing ises and per and woodwork, and not present a 

apartments. Now that prices for apartments ar ntrast 

keeping pace with the best resid the decorator I ich as greens, écru, brown, yellow, 
is pressed into ceaseless servics i I preferred to the gayer ones, and the 
and the novel. Extreme effects rath disas son the lookout for harmony is careful 


trous in an apartment, a fact the color most 








ed ll paper to pro- 
mistress. n the groundwork or background of her 
An’ Athenian thirst for novelty t ick ering. To illustrate: 
inferior work in the house-furnishing line. Wome1 customer yesterday who came in carry- 
are often accused of wanting el ther strip of heavy brocade which represented 
woman has. This may be tr t is rniture. It was a Louis XVI effect of 
never true of wall-papers. nd russet leaves against a background 
A leading New York decora ( pefu x neither gray nor écru, but a cross bet ween 
view of the situation. In discuss th tior 1 most difficult color to match 
he says: 1 with her that the wall-paper ought to 
“Every year shows a big increa t el s nearly as possible to that color, and I 
of householders who show mo! 3s anxiety on k to match it. Before long, I gave up 
the subject of gaining harmony and artist ect it brocade paper, although my customer's 
their house decorations. Unques people t or ind turned to the fabrie papers 
are paying more attention to art than tl did : is anything now in the market, the 
twenty years ago, when I started t] ness led homespun leading off, and represent- 
“T don’t say that there ar t vill nishing variety of neutral shades as well 
sacrifice art to novelty, but the 1 ning r colors 
At the same time, fortunately people est bric papers we sometimes use a 
like new things. I lso what we call an u yper third effect of 
“Tnstinctively, some wome! t to per of conventional or other design. 
choose in order to get the bes ré upers, by the way, have quite 
entirely on a decorator or a sal st irtridge-papers, although they cost 
ten days I have been called i ( t is a long time since we have had any- 
on the subject of living-roon d moderate price quite so charming. 
halls than of other rooms. \V I of the fabric papers in which the 
unless it is that so many of ou il frieze idea is shown to advantage. 
apartments and prefer to pu ms it these.” 
which are most in evidence, s ng rator spread over a form a roll of plain 





rooms a& poor custom. 


1 landscape frieze which showed 
“In most of these cases 


i trees behind a hill. Another had tall 


something like this: For the mod n foreground, a third was a marine 

there is no wall-covering more d I I ne of sailing craft showing in the 

of the new papers of satin finish, evs e shadow nd the impressionist school was followed 

or sheen which distinguishes 4 ns, which in no case presented star- 
“Here is an example,’’ and the decorato! id tl ists of color, but harmonized perfectly 

out a roll of paper, heavy, pliable as cloth, and which ull paper 

was a reseda green, self-ioned dam pape o back to the lady and her sample. 
“We use no frieze with this paper, and the ceiling | not be matched, I found, in the hundreds 
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_—— 
of shades the homespuns offered, and therefore she 
decided to go to a trifle more expense and have her 
walls covered with a fine-quality grass-cloth, which 
matched the sample perfectly, 

“Qne of the most popular combinations of paper 
for a dining-room of medium size and modest 
yintments is a plain fabric wall-paper, put on to 
ight of six or seven feet if the room is about nine 
»n feet high, and finished with an upper third of 


app 
a he 


or te i. sh ; 
paper to match. This is covered with a conven 
tional design, either self-toned or in two tones, a 


shelf-molding separating the two. 

“This molding is about four inches wide, and a 
couple of narrow grooves run its length to support 
upright plates and saucers: : 

“We are using the same thing extensively in 
libraries, the shelf-molding serving as a receptacle 
for pictures, which rest in the grooves instead of 
being hung. 

“To the anxious inquirers after something attract- 
ive in a hall wall-paper, I recommend these broad 
stripes self-toned, of quiet colors. For the time 
being, the fancy for gayly colored hall-paper has 
disappeared,—that is, among shoppers of taste, 
and the output of the manufacturers emphasizes 
broad stripes for this purpose, rather than conven- 
tional designs. 

“For bedrooms, on the contrary, flower effects 
lead all others, the designs for the most part being 
large. No matter how bright in color the garlands 
and bouquets on the chintz papers may be — and the 
chintz papers are perhaps the favorites — the back- 
ground is neutral in tone. In using these chintz 
papers, thev are joined to the cove with a narrow 


picture-molding only. There is no frieze 


A CORRECTION 


HE writer of the article in the September 

number, on the house of Mr. Chas. R. Lamb 

having received the subjoined communica- 

tion from the justly aggrieved owner, en- 

treats THe House Beavutirut to make it 
public, as the only expiation left him 


New York, September 9, 1905. 
Mr. WittiaM WALTON, 
West Forty-third Street, City. 
My Dear Mr. Walton: 

Your interesting article in Tur Hovusr Beavti- 
FuL has been called to my attention, as recently 
published 

While I appreciate the complimentary way in 
which you describe the simply arranged building, 
you unfortunately do not give full credit where 
credit is due. The wife, the proverbial ‘‘better 
half,’’ is really responsible for the ingenious planning 
of the building, I practically putting into architec- 
tural form her ideas of what would be the most satis- 
factory arrangement, while, as an artist, she helped 
distinctly to give the color ‘“‘notes’’ which you seem 
to think so satisfactory, as well as to add in later 
days the accessories of the flowers, in their harmoni- 
ously selected colors, in the surrounding gardens 

The wife says every architectural office should 
have as a junior partner a woman, because women 
only are the safest authorities as to correct, economic, 
and advantageous planning of a ‘‘ home.”’ 

— very truly, 
Lamp 
Mary I was pouring myself out a gla 
sheery in the dinning-room when the butler pounces 
on me and says: ‘Hallo! I'll have none o’ that.’” 
Jane—**And what did you say?” Mary—“I said 
I hadn't intended to offer ‘Im anv of it.” Pick- 


Me-Up 


ss of 


9)? 


Friend —*‘Haven’t you named the baby vet 
Proud M other—‘‘No; we must be very careful td give 
him a nice one, because there will be so many named 
after him when he is President.”—New York Sun. 


Mrs. Kyndley—“ But you promised that if I gave 
you your breakfast you would cut the grass and rake 
the lawn.’’ Homeless Holmes—“And I lied. Let 
this be a lesson to you, lady. not to put your trust in 
strange men. They are all gay deceivers.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 
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The Noiseless _ WONTON 


HE *‘smoothest”’ thing on Wheels. 
[hat’s the new Winton Model K 
Friction, Jar, and Sound, cut down toa minimum. 


That comes of certain refinements in finish. 

—kEvery Bearing ground perfectly ‘‘true,” to the 
thousandth part of an inch. 

k:very Friction surface ground to the smoothness 
and hardness of Plate Glass. 

—kvery Noisy Cog-Wheel silenced, and protected 
from Wear, by a Raw-Hide gear intervening between 
the metal surfaces. 

k:very Bearing lubricated automatically by our 
new *‘Precision Oiler,"’ which infallibly feeds the pre 
cise quantity of oil each surface needs, without waste 
or clogging. 
7 * * 


Then theres the Winton policy of -elasticity in 
every controlling part. 

Ihe Motor starts running by release of elastic Air 
Pressure on the Inlet Valve, and by the mere switching 
on of Ignition 

You start the new Model K Winton from the Seat, 

thout **Cranking.’’—Make a note of that 

rhen, the Clutch presses a conical disk. on rear end 
of the Motor Shaft, into a concave disk, on forward end 
of the Driving Shaft 

hat brings two large Contact Surfaces together 
tightly by slight movement of a hand lever 

Between the Contact surfaces of the two disks a 
thin film of lubricating oil accumulates,from the oil 
bath below, whenever the Clutch is disconnected 

When the lever Crowds that swift-running Conical 
disk of the motor shaft, into the, as yet, motionless 
Concave disk of the driving shaft this is what happens 

The Film of Oil between the contact surfaces 
makes the motor disk fake hold gently against the 
disk of driving shaft 

Because the oil film lets one disk slip on the face 
of the other disk but grips it harder at each revolution 
according as the film of lubricant is squeezed out. 

When all the oil has been squeezed out (in a few 
revolutions) the formerly motionless disk of Driving 
Shaft has gained an increasing speed equal to that of 
the Motor-shaft disk. 

But it has gained this increasing speed gradually 
without wrenching or twisting of Shafts, Stripping off 
Cogs on Gear, or expert “‘Juggling”™’ by the Driver in 
order to mesh cog-wheels running at different speeds. 

Ami now, when the film of oil has been entirely 
squeezed out from between the two metal Contact 
surfaces, the Two Disks take hold of each other 
frictionally and firmly, and run thereafter at the same 
speed until you separate them by means of the Lever. 

: ie **Half-speed’’ and ‘‘Reverse Speed’ work 
on this same elastic, anti-jar principle 





» » > 


hen there's the multiplied elasticity of the Winton 


I win-springs 
hese are practically two sets of springs combined 
in one set. 


The Motor and the Car body are suspended pri- 
marily from an upper set of very sensitive springs that 
respond instantly to every slight roughness of the road, 
with light loads or heavy loads 

his upper set of sensitive springs takes fully half 
the work off the Pneumatic tires, and also protects the 
Motor and Mechanism cf the Car from vibration and 





But, beneath the sensitive upper springs there is 
a set of strong Auxiliary springs which support the 
rings when they sag down under 
heavy loads or bounce excessiv on rough roads. 

These Auxiliary springs the work only 
when it is too much for the light. elastic. and more 
sensitive, primary springs 





upper set of sensitive s 





The result is a smooth resilience, of wide range, that 
permits swift running over rough roads with safety, and 
with comfort even in the Tonneau 

The 33'd degree of 5 th-running, Solid-comfort, 
and Noiselessness,is secured by adding to these three 


elastic features one more 


That feature is the big 34-inch Pneumatic Tires, 


that bridge over ruts in the road without dropping 
into them. 

hese big Tires mean more power to the Driving- 
Wheels, less vibration, and less pressure per square inch 


on air-inflated rubber 


And further, these big Tires last twice as long as 






the same tires would last without the onsive action 
of the light primary set of Winton Twin-springs, which 
in reality perform the very work the Tires would have 
had to do with ordinary sprin 





rhe Winton Model K has 
4 vertical, 4-cylinder Motor 


Phirty 





So coo ily one quart of 





water per week 

So accessible that every working part can be 
exposed to view in a minute 

It has a new Automatic, Compensating Car- 
buretor, that works equally well under all conditions 
of hill-climbing, descending, or on level, and in all kinds 
of weather 

It has an infallible Ignition System, which also 
permits starting the Car from the Seat thout Cranking. 

It also has a powerful Front Axle of Manganese 
Bronze, cast in one piece, without the usual Welding 
of Steel Axles, and the consequent probable misfit of 
the steering Mechanism resulting from that Welding 

It has a fine surplus of Reser Power, which 
takes it up very steep hills on the ‘‘high-speed”’ gear, 
and which enables it to > 








do every kind of road work, 
even with heavy loads, without taxing or over-heating 
the Motor. 
Car seats Six, and the Tonneau is simply palatial. 
Price, $2,500—and NO OTHER model this season. 
Our Auto Book tells all about it. Write for copy. 
rhe Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. P., 
Cleveland, Ohio 











PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Regular 
Price 








Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 

Woman’s Home Companion 
The House Beautiful 


$7.00 
SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 








































**Old Dominion”’ 
Candlesticks 


Handsome combination of famous 
colonial designs; very effective as 
mantel ornaments and particularly 
good fur wedding, birthday or 
Christmas gifts. Made 
piece of solid bronze, the color of 
gold, and beautifully finished. One 
of the gems of the candlestick re- 

















in one 


$6.00 
a 


pair 


vival. $6 a pair, $3.50 each, deliv- 
ered to your home. Express prepaid 
east of the Mississippi river; points 


$3.50 
each 








Patent west equalized. Money refunded if Eleven 
70 . inches 
asyued not entirely satisfactory. Address high. 


for. 
The Candlestick Shop, 
Dept.C, Dayton, Ohio. 
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For the general sto« 
words, for the cut flowers 
gate is from April 15 
provision is made to ha 
one-half or three inch p 
son arrives for planting 


THE NOVEMBER FLOWERS 


HE Chrysanthemum is a fitting flower to 
crown the season’s display of beauty. 
Large, hardy, infinite in variety, it con- 
nects the closing season out-of-doors with 


the opening season indoors as no other Connection is observed, s 
blossom can. By its very splendor it seems to [0 plant in May, and o 
help compensate for the privation of the change the propagating has 


iously mentioned dat¢ 
dition from the 15th, 
The question as to thi 
benches is of some int 
been in favor of solid 


from living in the outer world, to staying so large- 
ly in doors. 

Chrysanthemums are so varied in 
color, that it is easy to suit any fancy 
asdo few other plants, 


form and 
They show. 
the wonderful plasticity 


of living things, and are most interesting examples favored with a = ol a po! i gra 
which, tors 


of the horticulturist’s art. elly subsoil, 


In a recent article, Francis Canning describes his 
method of saving the stock and growing chrysan- 
themums, in these paragraphs. 

At the elese of the flowering season, the saving 
of the necessary stock-plants is done, undesirable 

varieties being then discarded. Various methods 
of saving the stock- -plants are practiced; but we 
have found the use oi boxes, five or six inches in 
depth, with prov ision for drainage, to be a good 
method. It is better, however, not to mix sev- 
eral varieties in one box, for, even though placed 
separately, the creeping stems will invade each 
other’s territory, and result in mixing the varie- 
ties when the cuttings are taken. The boxes 
should be afforded a reasonably good place in a 
cool greenhouse, where the sun may reach them, 


so thev do not have a soft, spindly growth, a 
condition exceedingly detrimental to future suc- 
cess. 


Propagating commences in February, or much 
earlier, when any special variety is to be consider- 
ably increased. Aftertwo batches of cuttings have 
been rooted, the boxes containing the stock-plants 
may be thrown away, depending upon the newly 
propagated plants for future cuttings. From the 
earlier-rooted cuttings the varieties suitable for 
pot-plants are selected, and are potted on as their 
needs demand. 





A CACTUS DAHLIA 


drainage, a necessity 
one may secure similar 
advisable to adopt this m 
expense of building bench 
repair. 

The young plants are pla 
apart each way, allowing 
form, and thus secure the s 
from each plant. 

The soil used for benches 
turfy loam, and is compos 
the early spring of the san 
of soil is added one part of 
bone-meal to the amount 
rowful of compost. To 
keeping the plants in good 
ture is the best preventi 
ever-present aphis, or bi: 
bacco has proved the sur¢ 

Throughout the vear, ch: 
subjected to a wee iis fun 
of insects being espec lally 
ful management. 








NEW DAHLIAS 
NE of the most re 


ments in the cult 

of the new variet 

types of blossoms 

in almost bewildering ( 
it is that the dahlia. hereaft | 
tinct position, and be hon 
tention than formerly. 





DECORATIVE DAHLIA—PERLE 


Os 


LUMS 


est of the newer decorative dahlias i. 
vOr a pure white flower of largest 


attractiveness \ more artistic 
softer and finer effect, is the Variety 
Winters beautiful pure white 


1e Cactus Dahlias seem to be the 
ent in this flower. Manv of the 
re very beautiful, notably Countess of 
ilde, Mrs. J. J. Crowe and J. W 

In planning for next vear, be sure 


vw the colors that 


to get 





ple ase vou 


ROCK-GARDENS 


Tr 41 
ING he 


coming 
oft time 


months there will be 
to think over the possi- 
future development in the home 
How can it be improved? What 
needed? What special 
worth working with? 
juestions will surely to the 


ner as he seasons 


the 


res in it are 
tS are best 
come 
ré flects on the 
seasons to come 
garden would be worth consider- 
it the Dictionary of Gardening 
varden mav be ryt formed, 
is generally flat, by digging : a deep 
f outline through a 
ring the soil thus obtained 
t along the upper part on 
reon trees and evergreen shrubs may 
ground and for affording shelter. 
1 be arranged to form cavities of 
und shape, for the accommodation 
ts, from the sides of a walk made in 
cutting up the gradual slope formed 
| the shrubs in the background are 
I much matter what the 
s underneath, providing it is por- 
ure good drainage, as additional 
given each plant when inserting 
t be avoided as much as possible 
an d the stones should be deeply 
o hold them firmly.” 
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NEW ENGLAND FERNS 


fern- plat sin the home grounds, 
hose who find beauty and interest 
n the fields and woods, will be 
the book recently published 

n, Mifflin & Co., entitled “New 

1 Their Common Allies.” It is 


Helen Eastman, who shows a thor- 
h the subject, and is admirably 

gs that enable one to recog- 

cies at sight It is a guide to 

vy England, and will be helpful 
er Northern States. It contains 

| deseriptions ot over = Sixty 

erns and of eleven of the fern 


horsetails, etc There Is an 

ll as tables, listing the spe 
month of the sea and show 
be looked for in each particular 


ironment 





son, 


FOR THE NORTH 
Professor T. A. Waugh 

best American authorities on 
interesting account of the be 


who 


Is varieties on the grounds of 
Agricultural College. He well 
f local adaption of varieties Is 

in horticulture, and in no 
ese local adapta com- 
This is shown by the 
ence, in the case of certain varie- 

from that of growers in other 
Consequently, in other 


portant 
t10ons more 


} 
piums 





regions, one 


2 Sati he En 
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must not take the notes summarized below by Pro- 
fessor Waugh as final. They will be of decided 
value in helping those in the latitude of Massachu- 
setts, and east of the Great Lakes, to form a judg- 
ment as to varieties. 
DOMESTIC VARIETIES 

Bradshaw. — One of the best varieties for market 
and home use. Tree a strong grower that bears well 
after reaching the age of ten years. 5 ruit large, 
smooth, bright, and of excellent quality. 

Dame Aubert, or Yellow Egg. rree not a heavy 
bearer. Fruit large and fine, but subject to rot. 

Field.— Tree seems to be not very strong and 
healthy, but bears fairly well. Fruit of excellent 
quality. This is a promising medium-early plum. 

McLaughlin.— Tree unhealthy and a _ poor 
crower; not bearing very heavily. Fruit not so 
smooth and highly colofed as in some sections, but 
still of verv fine quality. In spite of its imperfec- 
tions of tree, this variety is worth growing in the 
home garden on account of its high quality. It 
would not be profitable in a market orchard. 

Reine Claude.— This takes the place of the old- 
fashioned green gage, being a larger, better, and 
later variety. It is a very fine plum for canning 

JAPANESE VARIETIES 

Burbank.— Tree vigorous, spreading, hardy; 
comes early into bearing, and is very productive. 
Fruit medium to large; less subject to rot than 
most plums. This is the most profitable and pro- 
ductive market plum on our grounds 

Georgeson.—Tree spreading, rather large-growing, 
vigorous and hardy; fairly prolific. Fruit large, yel- 





° «f 
low, of good quality. An excellent canning-plum. 
Red June Tree spreading, vase-form; vigorous 


and relatively hardy. The fruit-buds on this vari- 
ety are less hardy than on the Burbank; however, 
sometimes being killed while Burbank survives 
Trees bear early and abundantly. The fruit is one of 
the first to come into market, and, though of second 
quality, usually brings a fair price. 


PROTECTING HARDY PERENNIALS 
R.F. H. HARSFORD, who has had many 
vears’ experience in growing hardy per- 
ennials inVermont,writes: “I like a little 
4 protection for nearly all the hardy plants 
in winter; not so much against frost, for 
this is natural to them, but a protection against 
mild winter weather. Plants that are hardy enough 
for the severest winter weather mav be killed by 
alternate freezing and thawing. Nature, in many 
instances, provides this protection in the dead foli 
age falling about the plants; vet, we cannot tell 
just how much of this exposure each species will 
bear during the winter, nor just how much it will 
have to bear. Our hardiest meadow grasses are 
frequently killed out in open winters, as is the case 
with winter cereals. With hardy perennials it is 
much the same. Species that are native to the 
coldest climates —that will stand almost any 
amount of cold, freezing weather — are often in 
jured by alternate freezing and thawing. But a 
covering of two or three inches of swale or beaver 
meadow hav protects them from such sudden 
changes, and they come out from their covering 
in spring as fresh and green as those from under a 
snow-bank. A few of the more tender sorts may 
need three inches of forest leaves under the hav. 
but these are not necessary except for tender sorts. 
For the exelusion of all frost for species that will 
not bear freezing, six to ten inches of the leaves 
under the hay will be required. 


PROTECTING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
UST before or soon after the ground freezes, the 
_ Strawberry bed should be covered with some 
sort of mulch, to prevent the injury that 
comes from surface freezing and thawing. 
Almost anything that will stav on. and will 
not seed the ground with objectionable plants, will 
answer the purpose. One of the most satisfactory 
combinations is to cover the bed with leaves, and 
then lav on top of them the cornstalks pulled after 
the sweet corn is harvested 
In my town garden I am using lawn-clippings 
held in place by corn-stalks, while in the mountain 
garden of my summer home I mowed ferns (chiefly 
brakes , and held them in place by brush cut in 
Clearing the borders of the fences. Strawy litter 
tree from weed-seed is excellent. , 














You can Heat any Room Quickly with a 


BARLER IDEAL OIL HEATER 


and it costs only one cent an hour. Clean, safe heat without work or worry. 
No smoke nor odor. Easily moved where you need it most. Bathe the baby 
by it in the morning. Heat the dining room at breakfast time. A luxury in 
the bath-room. A necessity for the bed-room. @The Barler Book sent on 
request shows how a Barler Heater will add to the comfort of your home 
whether you heat it with stoves or a furnace. Explains how the heat is regu- 
lated; why there is no smoke nor odor; why the flame cannot be turned too 
high; shows the smokeless burner and the extra “feeder wick.” @Seven 
handsome designs illustrated, from $3.25 to $10.00, freight paid. Write for the 
Barler Book today. It will help you save money on fuel bills. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO.. 106 EAST LAKE ST. 





Do You Live in the Country? 
How is Your House Supplied with Water? 


The success of your home, as a comfortable and sanitary abiding place, depends largely 
on the answer to this question. 

Heat is required only in winter—light only at night. Water is required nearly every hour 
of the day, every day in the year. 


A KEWANEE PNEUMATIC TANK 


in the cellar, will deliver water from your own well or cistern to all parts of the house and grounds 
by air pressure. Turn a faucet at any hour, day or night, and have all the water you want. 

Outside hydrants for sprinkling and protection against fire. No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Nothing to disfigure the landscape. City comforts, and no water tax to pay. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, New York City, writes: “We are perfectly delighted with the 
Kewanee System of supplying water to our country house at Winona Lake, Indiana.” 

Three thousand Kewanee Outfits are nowin use. Send for names of users in your own state, 
and copy of our 4o-page illustrated catalogue No. 6, sent free if you mention HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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GRETNA GREEN 
| 4 4QHERE is a breath of old-world romance 


the very name of Gretna Green, but to 
visitor of the present day the reality 

is somewhat disappointing, and it is im- 
possible to imagine any excitement or 
mnection with its stolid, whitewashed 
ind yet how many hearts beat high as 

| that little spotatind how many lives 

r marred by their hurried visit thithert 


*R ETNA WEDDING, 

















OR exclusively first class travel, between 
Chicago and the Pacific St, the 


Overland Limited : 
IS WITHOUT AN, BOUAL 


h than three days to 















Through electric lighted tr 
the Coast every day in the — . 


Direct connectgons to Hawaii, 


ia Salt Lake City 










New route taSq aes 
and the newly op Sakil Excellent service, 
fast schedules and ger * ake City, make this 
a charming routg for feysft M9 
Splendids tie { equipment gf ullman standard drawing 
room and priya@te compartmenf’ sleeping cars, new from the — 
shdGs3t are fore i d with travel conveniences, including s at Gretna and the adjoining village of 
drapvitig’reanis” and cogspartments en suite hg rake ee a ee 
and unustatke large ang commodious dressing n Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Chancel- 


rooms for ‘tddies. Separate reading lamps in 
each section and compartment. 

Composite buffet-smoking, library and 
observation cars. (Booklover’s Library). 


Superb dining car service. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA CHICAGO, UNION 
PACIFIC & NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 ned an Act to compel all persons 

d Quakers, to be married according 

h Chur ch ritual. Before this law was 
eo accepted a woman as his wife 

f two witnesses was legally wedded 
yuuld he require his real property to 

e of the union, he was obliged to be 
ecclesie. This led to many com- 











STREET-CAR HOUSES 


Park Heights, Bridgeport, Conn., there 

r more old Broadway cars, transformed 
They were raised upon stilts about 

high, and two were placed side by side, so 
tage of two rooms was formed by cutting 








LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


Foren . Reviews — SPECIAL PRICE 

osmopolitan rice 

Woman’s Home Companion { $7. 00 “ a aTi $3.50 

elena , _— _— de of eac ch car. The windows in the sides 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal subscripti rded up, with the exception of one for light, 








; : ' loors S 
Arrange for your magazine reading now — fitted to swing instead of te 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, Chicago |, 1» 8 residence built of two old Broadway cars at 


rk Heights there lived all last winter a 
is wife and six children. 
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Miss Oldone “y wouldn’t have refused Charley 
Banks if I’d been you. ’ Miss Sweetgirl I don’t 
believe I would, either, if I’d been you.’’ — New 


York Mail. 


“Hle’s sorry that he quarreled with his wife. 

“She has gone home to her mother, I suppose. ’ : 
—“No; she’s had her mother come home to her. 

— Philadelphia Press. 

Governess (looking over geography paper)—~ 
“What’s this? ‘The people of Lancashire are very 
stupid!’ Where in the world did you get that idea 
from?’’ Pupil “Out of the book. It says that 
Lancashire i is remé ark ab le for its de nse populati ion. 
—Punch. 


Employer “Well, what did he say to you?’’ 
Clerk—“That he’d break every bone in my body 
and pitch me out of the window if I showe d my face 
in his office again!’’ Employer—‘Then go back 
and tell him that he is vastly mistaken if he thinks 
he can intimidate me by his violence.’’—Lije. 


Nordy—‘‘When I was a kid and had a dime, 
buy a yellowback and read about ‘Sawtoothed Tim’ 
and ‘Deadwood Dick.’’’ Butts—‘1+s’pose you 
have different tastes to-day?’’ Nordy—‘‘Not at all. 
Now I buy a ten-cent magazine and read about 
‘Standard Oil Jack’ and ‘Copper Trust Tom.’’’ 
Pittsburg Post. 





I'd 


No Comparison 
The people that I’ve smiled with, 
Wild animals I’ve fought, 
Cigars that I have smoked at, 
The fish that I have caught 


The kings that I’ve hobnobbed with, 
And all the rest, you bet, 
Are absolutely nothing to 
The shirt-waists I have met!—Lif: 
He—‘ But I thought you’d forgiven me for that 
and promised to forget it?’’ She ‘Yes—but I 
didn’t promise to let vou forget I’d forgiven it!’’ 
—Punch 


‘*Ah,’’ she sighed,‘ ‘sometimes I can hardly con- 
vince myself that I am not growing ou.’* “Well.” 
her dearest friend replied, ‘that’s what comes of 
having mirrors scattered all around the house.’’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mrs. 











Browne—‘‘I wonder if the new order of 
things will reform Mr. Luschley to any extent. He’s 
married, I understand.’’ Mrs. Malaprop—‘Yes, ! 

| 


he’s a benedictine now.” 


First Office-Boy —‘‘Why did yer t’row up ver job 
at Biffum & Bangs?’’ Second Office-Boy—‘‘Why, I 
couldn’t stand ole Bangs’s impudence 
crust ter tell me, right ter me face and before de hull 
office, ter git out uv de place and never come back! 


—Philadelphia Press. 


Dat wuz de last straw!” —Lije. 
Cholly—‘‘I have a beastly cold in my head.’’ 
Molly—‘‘ Well, that’s something.’’—Ex 
Tommy—‘ Tommy’s 


~~ what are hiccoughs?’’ 
Pop—‘‘ Hiccoug my son, are messages from 
departed spirits.’’—Philadelphia Record 


18, 


“Tommy, why is it that you are 
with little W .<] Buskirk?’’ “’C 
as fast as me ’n’ I ean lick him.’’ 
Herald. 


ause he can’t run 
Ch icago Record- 


Doctor—‘Do you talk in your sleep?’ 
“No, I talk in other people’s. 
—Brooklyn Lije. 


Patient— 
I’m a clergyman.’’ 


Citizen—“‘ What neaiile excuse did you fellows 
have for acquitting that murderer?” Juryman— 
“Insanity.’’ Citizn—“Gee! The whole twelve of 
you?’’—Cleveland Leader. 


He had de | 


always fighting | 
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Write for our 


Year Book 


learn why 
people in all parts of 
the United States send 
to us by mail for their 


Christmas Gifts 


Our Year Book contains 
over 200 pages of illustra- 
tions of the newest and best 
things in Solid Gold and Ster- 

ling Silver photographed direct 
from the articles, It is the most 
comprehensive catalogue of its 
kind issued, and the great volume 
of business it brings us enables us 
to make its prices the lowest. 

A special feature with us is the 
selling of Diamonds by mail always 
for cash, at the lowest prices. 


Bos 


ces 
AG 


694 
ID 14K GOLD. 


and Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 
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Our Stock of 
Sterling Silver Toilet Articles 


is one of the most complete in the country. 


Solid 14k Gold Jewelry 


Illustrations actual size. 


oud 


Stones all genuine. 

Brooch, enameled violet, 2 baroque Pe arls 

5 Brooch, violet, pearl centre - - 

A Brooch and C *hatelaine, fine amethyst, 

baroque pearl 

5694 Brooch, gold clover, ‘ball centre . 

7807 Pendant, topaz, baroque earl, s 
chain) 

7808 Pendant, barog jue pearl daisy, go! id centre 

888: Hat Pin, holly - 

9758 Handy Pin whole peart - - - 

9759 Handy Pin, whole pearl 

~, Handy Pin, mistletoe, enameled, baroque pearl 

—_ 14K Ring, 5 amethysts 

2075 10K Ring, ruby doublet and pearls - 
63196 10k Signet, openwork design - - - 
9837 Neck Chain, 14 inch 3.00 16 inch 


Sterling Silver Novelties 


Articles are twice the length and width of illu strations. 
Thiunble with motto, *‘A stitch in time saves nine 
Cigar Cutter, owl - - 

Penholder, etched - - - 


hout 


75 
135 


“700 


642 





50 
776 Nail File Case, shown open - : : 60 
934 Rattle, “Who killed Cock R« sbin? * 1.00 930 Food Pusher .go 
1150 Lace Collar Spreaders, indestructib le pearis - - 50 
1477. Match Box - - 175 
1933 Lavender Salts’ - 200 
2373 Daisy Sugar >poo 1.75 
4082 lwo Cuff Pins re Collar Pin, engrav ved with three initials oo 
4556 Cutting Scissors, fine steel 1.00 


$322 Paper Knife, 7 inches long 
87077 Hat Pin Holder 
88063 Holly Wreath, a unique and s appropriate C Christm: as Gift, 
useful as pincushion and ne ktie holder . 
88064 Vanity Mirror, diameter 2} in 
We have a complete toilet set in the Daisy 5 pattern. Miro rs 50 

Brush 2.75 Comb .75, and other pieces at equally low prices. 
Articles sent prepaid on receipt of price. Safe poe tail guaranteed. Money 

refunded if any artic'c fails to p! 
a. now for our Year Book. Ready ite 15 


\ Daniel Low ¢& Co., 


-9° 
1.25 


1es 


Established 








110 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


186/ 











No. 


Q 


98 


Size 
78x34 


\ 
oe 
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Brass Door Knockers 


GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
The Enoch Robinson Lock and Knob Factory 


Locks for Hotels, Public Buildings, and fine 
Brass Latches, Knockers, Candlesticks, Drawer 
of all kinds re paired, repolished and lacquered. 





Manufacturers of Hand-Made 
Residences. Colonial Hardware, 
Pulls, Door Numbers. Brasses 


Knocker like cut suitable for Front, Side. 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 


ors 


creen Door, Gate, « 
Iwo Dollars 


r Door of a Student. 
and Twenty-4 ive Cents. 


G. N. WOOD & CO., Props. 


Telephone 297 Haymarket Established 1839 39 and 41 Cornhill. Boston 
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NOW READY 





HISTORIC STYLES in FURNITURE 


AND 


HOW to KNOW THEM 


By 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Smail Quarto, fully [ustrated, $1.60 Net 


R. HERBERT S. STONE has pleasure in announcing the 
M publication of anew furniture book--prepared in response to 
a wide demand for a convenient, concise handbook in which 

special attention 1s paid to the distinctions between the well-known 
styles. Many books on furniture have been published within the last 
few years, but they have nearly all been expensive. This new bock is 
unlike any of the others. It is written by an authority, the material 
is so arranged that needed information is readily located, it is beauti- 
fully illustrated with half-tone pictures of examples of all the famous 
periods, and yet the price puts it within the reach of all. It is prima- 
rily a furniture book--not a treatise on history and architecture. It is 
not written for connoisseurs, but for a host of readers who are inter- 
ested in old furniture and seek information which will enable them to 
recognize ata glance the furniture and decorations of special periods. 
Of particular value are the chapters on the great French Styles, on 
English Furniture of the XVI and XVII Centuries, and on the 
Colonial period. There are in all fourteen chapters, covering the sub- 
ject from the early middle ages to the first quarter of the XIX Century. 


@. The book is carefully printed on excellent paper and is bound in 
library style with a paper label. 


Price, $1.60 net. Postage, 14c extra. 


HERBERT 8S. STONE, Publisher 
The House Beautiful 
Republic Building CHICAGO 

















THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


) dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
part of the United States and Canada; to 
n countries comprised in the Postal Union, 


| ittances at the risk of the subscriber, unlegg 
’ by registered letter, or by check, express 
or postal order, payable to “ Herbert §, 


na change of address is desired, both the 
d new addresses should be given. 
House BravtiFut is sent to subscribers 
rdered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
r, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 
on has expired. 
trade supplied by the American News Com. 
nd its branches. 
rtising rates to be had on application. 
House Beavtirvt will not be responsible 
uscripts and illustrations submitted, but 
| due caution in their care. 
red at the Chicago Post-Office as second- 
atter. 
( yright, 1905, by Herbert S. Stone. Trade 
gistered. All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, 
Republic Building. Chicago 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


¢ and decoration oft hehome. It 


isiness of THE House BEAvurtIFUL staff 
p-to-date on all matters connected with 


ly essential that we be familiar with 
tents of the shops, and the devices that 
rtandbeauty. Naturally all of these 
neces are not advertised in the pages of this 
r THe Hovse BEeEautiFuL would be the mest 
icdical published. It takes time to 
ers to the value of the magazine 

» reason why you the reader 
1 of our assistance or advice, when- 
service to vou. We therefore 
us for information on any 
TIFUL subject information of all 
your wants, and we will gladly direct 
r places to supply them. We will 
irticles as our personal experience 
nd we will, for our own satisfaction, 
experience is lacking. This ser- 
subseribers, and will in all cases be 
r shortcomings it may otherwise 
s freely, what vou need, what you 
innot locate in the shops, and what 
osee. Invariably enclose a stamped 


How do girls spend their time?’’ 
Irving to make little boys stop asking 
g boys begin.’’—Exz. 
Have you had experience?’’ 
I’ve had tin places this month.’’—Har- 


Pop, what is fret-work?’’ 
Po} Wrinkles, my son.’’—Philadel- 


told of the wonderful cure from deaf- 
patient who was recommended to hear a 
era, and to sit near the orchestra by the 
The physician accompanied his pa- 
beside him. Suddenly, while the 
struments was at its loudest, the deaf 
ould hear. ‘Doctor,’’ he almost 

I ean hear!’”’ The doctor gave no sign 
ticeed the remark. “I tell you, doctor, 
patient in eestasy, ‘‘vou have saved 
recovered my hearing.’’ Still the 

He had become deaf himself. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The House Beautiful 


tf The December issue begins the nineteenth volume and 





tenth year. The only Magazine in America devoted to the 





building decoration and furnishing of homes which has any 
high standards of taste. It 1s not money that makes beauty 
and comfort; it is judgment. The House Beautiful tells 


what others have done and shows by pictures and text what 





you can do. 


@ The next issue will contain many practical, helpful and 
sensible articles which you can’t afford to miss. Recent num- 
bers, although the edition has been steadily increased, have 
sold out almost at once. Unless you leave your subscription 
with your news dealer or send it direct to the publisher, you 
can not be sure of getting copies month by month. — In other 
parts of this issue, attention 1s called to clubbing offers which 


are truly sensational. “Take advantage of them now. 





Address 
HERBERT S. STONE--The House Beautiful 


Republic Building, Chicago. 
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THE AR 
WA RITING SPE AKIN 
ENGLISH 
ANGI AGE 


4 TN 


DY 


No one can become a master of 


English without the information esting grammar. It tells more in work I sh composit composition is that it be sferesting 
this handy volume gives. Never its few pages than the weighty never! written. It ex] In conversation, in letter writing, 
before has the study of words and volumes used by writers every- methods of sters of E1 in story writing, in advertising, 
the science of word building been where. Those whose early grammar diction, f s of spee : ind in all English business, social 
made so simple, so clear, so con- has been neglected or forgotten hum the sty f M or artistic, the prime factor is 

cise. The novice is given more can easily brush up by means of lay, reser ticism, the st ferest. This convenient volume 
interesting and valuable knowl- this volume. And the study is fiction descript xplains how English may be 
edge about words, their differ- made so interesting, and its facts. dia t epigramat made not only correct but inter- 
entiation of meaning, their con- are so skillfully tabulated that the the pow f simplicity, hart sting, and therefore valuable. It 
struction, their spelling, than knowledge gained through it will — sty t ind realit deals with the construction of 
writers of established repute have never be forgotten. It contains an__use of lels in writing f forms of business correspond- 
been able to pick up through exhaustive ‘chapter on English  contras 1 a priceless I specifically. It tells how to 
years of study. No one who Idioms which everyone should w s comm rl write an advertisement and an 
reads this book need ever go read. For nowhere else is it pos-  t rds I advertising booklet. It explains 
astray on spelling, on pronuncia-_ sible to learn so much about the takes t bility to writ t follow up” system. It has au- 
tion, on definition, on distinctions peculiarities of our language. In Englis the realm thoritative chapters on short story 
in meaning. Not only has the treating the sentence and the parts and | s it within the « writing, giving in detail all that a 
skill of the author been brought of speech, no set rules are laid of any fairly ated 1 short story writer needs to know. 
into play to make this volume down. There is nothing to commit w ( to devot It goes comprehensively into the 
complete, authoritative, and con- tomemory. Butthe generalunder- hours of spare t to stud subjects of verse writing, essay 
cise, but the head Professors in lying principles are made so plain’ in mak things plain, 1 writing, novel writing, plot con- 
several leading American institu- that there is no possibility of the accuracy ( pletenes struction, motive, what makes a 
tions of learning have been brought pupils ever going astray. The been s : 3 this 1 tory worth telling, how to observe 
into consultation. This book alone, book concludes with a chapter fit to take its | in any men and women, and test of ability 
to one who appreciates the value which clearly explains the punct- in ; any ; a writer. It is the fitting 
of the correct use of words,is worth uation marks and their uses. In it- hon l ffords a sur ' climax of a set of books which 
more than the price charged for self this volume comprises a thor- an easy mastery of the | i be read by men and women 
the whole set ough course in grammar. lang wher 

If you want the touch, the snap, the tone, of “words that win,” in bu , il ciet here, these little books 

should be your constant companions. 

Every page is full of snappy, interesting information—priceless information to an r woman who desires 

advancement. Nota “dry” paragraph in the four volumes. No ru it to 1 But all of the rules, all 

of the exceptions, explained so clearly that none can fail to understand » interestir t, instead of drudgery, 

the acquisition of Good English becomes a fascinating study. 
You can’t afford to let mistakes creep into your conversation—into your writing. This s ft will alv your English clean, clear, forceful, 


interesting. And Good English is the force that wins admiration, commands res} 


These books were written by a master—a man of international reputation as an Englis Sherwin Cody. They are the 
elaboration of a correspondence course in English which, only a few months ago, found ands of { t $25. And these books contain 
more than the correspondence course. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘For directness, simplicity, and logical t t they « be excelled. They are 
models of comprehensiveness.” Dr. Benjamin Andrews says: ‘Cris : nple 
BUSINESS MANAGERS.— Several large wholesale houses have introduced Lapiz faw y marred by poor English. Good 
Mr. Cody’s books and personal criticism of English service toall their clerks looks and nat talent can 1 for immatical errors. 
who write letters, from the merest stenographer to the most experienced ADVER? — - t afford to let mistakes creep into 
correspondent. It pays. sae rs is to have a good reference 
FoR THE Home. Scone Cody’s books should be in every home—foritis YO“ _ 7 : oh 
athome that good English may best be studied and practised. A few min- — cts ’ 
utes a day given to this study will make a wonderfulimprovementinevery CORRES Vontw e-worn commercial jargon, but 
member of the family. get ou t tting th ck of writers who are masters. Mr. 
YounG Business MeEN.—If you want the touch, the snap, the tone of Cody hasas easy met mposition” book. 
“words that win” in the business world, go to the man who is both a STENOGRAPHE! I nly v t a better salary is to improve 
scholar and a master of straight-from-the-shoulder business English. His your Eng Mr. Cody t your elbow and in six months 
little books should be your daily companions. you wi what 5 v, and you will get it, too. 
50% SAVED BY ACTING NOW 
For the time being we will send this complete set of four cloth bound be e who s¢ a $2.00 bill. The present 
edition is fast disappearing. As soon as it is gone, we shall raise the p: > per cent. Sav per cent by acting now. 
Think of it! Seven complete home study courses in English—the most useful, most complete ks on English ever offered— 
for a $2.00 bill. Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, | to it a $2 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY, DESK HB. - . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This is no ordinary, dry, uninter- 


today at our risk. 




















